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TEXAS AGGIE FOOTBALL TEAM. 


Bible, Head Coach; Carroll; Carruthers; Wilson; T 
R. O.; Leiper; Evans; Wendt; Winn; Rothg 


F. Brown; Crawford; Keen; Wilson; 


eb, Assistant Coach. 


Middle Row: Murrah; Smith; Beasley; Judd; McClelland; McMillan; Weis (Capt.); Gill; Davis; Pinson; H. J.; John- 


Askey; Miller. 


son; 


Bottom Row: Dieterich; Noeley; Pinson, J. A.; Fargason; Morris; Sanders; Simpson; Shifflett; Buckner; Dillingham, 


Texas Aggies Defeat Prayin’ Colonels 


The Texas Aggies outprayed the 
Prayin’ Colonels. It was the most 
spectacular, nerve tingling, and enthus- 
ing football game ever staged in the 
Southwest; one in which Coach D. X. 
Bible’s fighting mystery team with 
their dazzling methods of attack and 
their dogged defense was far too great 
to be overcome by the hitherto un- 
defeated “Miracle” eleven from the 
famous blue grass region. The Aggie 
squad, though only a bunch of young- 
sters, displayed unexcelled judgment 
‘accompanied by undaunted fight and 

“refused to be turned back. 

Every play was hard fought, un- 
compromising, and bloody. The field 
was no place for a quitter and none 
were there. The play that gained was 
the play which showed the greater 
amount of fight, the determination to 
advance, and the most headwork. 
From the first tumultous uproar 
which arose as the famous “Red” 
Roberts sent the ball hurtling through 
the air for a fifty-five yard kick to be 
received by the speedy and shifty Sand- 
ers and returned forty-five yards to 
the final whistle of the game there 
was no lull. The stands were one 
solid mass of humanity wild with 
hysteric delight and at the end as the 
crowds reluctantly wended their ways 


By M. P. MIMS, ’22 
Texas A. and M. College 


to the gates of the huge bowl, the 
scoreboard could be seen rather dimly 
through the settling dusk with: Texas 
А. апа M.—22; Centre College—14. 

There are no praises too great for 
the wonderful Bible and Rothgeb— 
Cochrane of the Kansas City Star 
says that Bible is one of the leading 
coaches of America—for it was their 
untiring efforts urged to their supreme 
endeavors by that indomitable spirit 
of the boys from Aggieland which de- 
veloped the defense that held and even 
threw the unparalleled McMillan for 
repeated losses. He was tackled hard 
and often and five different times in 
pass formations was he forced to 
throw the ball away merely to be rid 
of it and prevent being thrown for 
heavy losses. His losses were far 
greater than his gains. As the game 
progressed and his incomparable 
record was being smashed to pieces, 
he tried to advance the ball more 
often; but “Puny” Wilson and Jack 
Evans were too much for him. He 
had found his equals. 

“Red” Roberts with his all-American 
name was outplayed at every turn. 


Three separate times did Wilson find 
him in his path and literally slap him 
down and continue on his way. Per- 
haps “Red” did receive a leg injury 


early іп the game; but it was only after 


this accident that he played his best 
ball. Wilson’s smashing tactics and 
hard playing were a revelation to 
Referee Quigley and Umpire “Tiny” 
Maxwell, who branded him as the 
greatest end of America. 

The Colonels started the game minus 
the service of only one of the men 
with whom they played Harvard; 
while the Aggies were not so lucky. 
Buckner and Pinson, both of whom 
had been the most dependable in the 
backfield, and Smith, end, were sitting 
on the side line with injuries which 
made it impossible to play. This was 
followed by injuries to Sanders, all- 
Southwestern half, Captain Weir, and 
Morris, the man who had piloted the 
squad for the past two years. These 
men did not return to the game after 
being withdrawn when hurt. 

Murrah, playing the last game of a 
star career, was perhaps the individual 
star of the game. No formation was 
too strong for him to break his way 
through and open an immense hole 
for his men to bring the ball over. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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A Young College Man Reflects 


A college man just handed his sheep- 
skin with the best wishes and God- 
speed of the president of his university, 
and then thrust out into the cold prac- 
ticality of the world after twenty odd 
years of the dreams and idealism of 
childhood and youth, experiences some 
severe jolts. He finds that all is not 
theory or textbook, that success is not 
awaiting him with open arms because 
he has translated a few hundred pages 
of Latin, French or German, or because 
there is a law of supply and demand, 
or because our political institutions 
should be reformed, or because Shake- 
speare was a great poet. 

As a matter of fact, when he begins 
his quest for a “position” he finds that 
he is offered less remuneration than 
he can get by landing a “job” some- 
place, and that most business men look 
upon his A. B. only as the first two 
letters of the business alphabet. His 
contact with the rugged edges of the 
world cuts through the skin in a num- 
ber of places, and he retires to his 
corner to do considerable reflecting. 


Then it happens that our college 
graduate realizes that his four years 
have made him not a finished product, 
but a greater potentiality. He has tasted 
more fully of the verities of life, his 
wisdom is broadened. His degree 
stamps him as a man who has learned 
to think, to think clearly and accurately; 
who has learned to steer a straight 
course through complexities, to adapt 
himself to knotty problems and.to con- 


By RALPH W. BELL 


Executive Secretary, Western Reserve 
University 


centrate upon them until they are 
solved. Moreover, he has appraised him- 
self, and has become self-confident with 
a knowledge of his powers. These 
things, however, do not make him valu- 
able to the work until he has seen and 
has thought, until he has done the 
adapting and conquered the problems, 
and until he has exercised his powers. 
Hence, the small pay check. 

Most valuable, however, has been the 
inspiration he has received. His ideals 
and ambitions are firmly rooted. 

What has been the inspiration? 
Through their writings he has studied 
great masters in many fields. The life- 
work and life-thought of scientists, phil- 
osophers, poets, and thinkers upon the 
great political, economic and social ques- 
tions of yesterday and today, have been 
concentrated for his benefit. He owes 
much to them. 


But does not your college man owe 
even more to those who have guided 
him in his study, who have interpreted 
for him the great masters? His in- 
structors have vitalized it all. 

Our newly created Bachelor of Arts 
thinks. He looks back upon his school 
days from the first one when a kind, 
motherly person showed him how to 
play the strangest games with colored 


blocks that always made the same num- 
ber in a row, to the last day, when he 
became a “college graduate.” А рго- 
cession of teachers апі instructors 
passes before his mind. Through the 
grades, and in high school, and then ® 
in college—there must have been about 
forty-five of them in all. 

These points come to his mind. Dur- 
ing the sixteen most formative years 
of their lives, our boys and girls come 
in contact with a maximum number of 
forty-five persons upon whom depends 
the development of their powers and 
character. Through high school and 
college, only, about thirty-five teachers 
are responsible for the preparation of 
the young man or young woman for a 
position among the “one per cent” from 
whom society draws largely for lead- 
ership. And these same instructors have 
at the same time been forming the 
minds of other hundreds. 

Each high school and college gradu- 
ate can select from his group of in- 
structors two or three who have really 
been his true inspiration. Two or three 
persons have by their personality in- 
stilled in him ideals, ambitions, powers 
for good. 

To men and women just enjoying 
their college experience, may I take 
the liberty of suggesting that you re- 
member this, and that you go more 
than half the way toward assuring your- 
selves intimate relations with such teach- 
ers in your colleges and universities. 








AN EXPLANATION 


After much effort in collecting material and compiling statistics with the view of naming a composite All-American Foot- 
ball Team, the project was consigned to the waste-basket. 


Many reasons could be given for this action, but we feel that the chief one will suffice; that a number of prominent 


coaches who are strongly opposed to professional football, as we are, felt that such prominence given an individual athlete 
marks him as a possible prey to the professional gambler and sport promoter. The fancy prices offered football men of 
all-American reputation during the last season induced many well-known players to take up the game before they had 
finished their collegiate course. 

We feel that the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College team is entitled to highest collegiate football honors in 
view of their defeat of the Centre College eleven. The fact that California and Washington and Jefferson fought to a 
scoreless tie would indicate that the team representing the Pacific Coast was not as formidable as of the previous season 
or that W. and J. was a much stronger team than most eastern critics gave her credit for being. It is doubtful if either of 
these two teams could have taken the measure of the Texas Aggies if we accept the judgment of Eastern and Middle- 
Western authorities who witnessed the Centre-Texas game. 
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Points for Co-Eds 


Census Chairman Determines the Extent and Variety of Extra-Curricular Activities 
of the Women at the University of Wisconsin 


Women students.at the University of 
Wisconsin cannot be “Jills-of-all- 
trades,” in student activities at least. 

A point system, which was established 
nine years ago by the Women’s Self 
Government Association at the univer- 
sity, provides that no co-ed can hold 
predominating positions in more than 
two organizations. This system, which 
is enforced by a census chairman, is 
a plan of apportioning points for every 
office in campus activities. 

In order that the census chairman can 
carry on her work, a card catalogue has 
been established, in which is recorded 
the name of every girl on the campus, 
the offices she holds, and the committees 
on which she is working. 

“Not only does this system prevent a 
few overburdened women students from 
taking charge of all campus activities, 
but it also makes for more equal dis- 
tribution, of offices and honors,” said 
Miss Helen Ramsey, who is the first 
paid general secretary to direct the work 
of the Self Government Association 
(S. G. A.) to which belong all of the 
2,500 women in the university. 

“And it insures more individual at- 
tention, and consequently more efficient 
performance of duties,” she added. 

In order to prevent complications 
arising from considering for offices girls 
who already “carry” their amount of 
points, the census chairman must O. K. 
the names, before any standing com- 
mittees are appointed, or nominations 
for offices made. 

If Mary Jones’ name is suggested for 
secretary of the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation (W. A. A.), the catalogue can 
be consulted and her eligibility deter- 
mined. Perhaps Mary already has her 
quota of points. Even then she is not 
necessarily dropped from consideration, 
because she may decide to resign from 
another office in order to be W. A. A. 
secretary. She is elected, and resigns 
the other position. Her resignation 
makes it possible for someone else to 
hold that office. 

“Each girl, you see, must make her 


The death of Hiram Francis Mills has 
removed from the ranks of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic alumni the oldest member. 
Mr. Mills, who was 85 years old, was a 
graduate of Rensselaer in 1856. He was 
famous for his engineering work and 
was an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. 


By MARJORIE A. RUFF 


choice of the campus activities she 
wants to go out for,” explained Miss 
Ramsey. “Instead of spreading out her 
time and efforts in a number of places, 
she concentrates on the few things she 
is really interested in.” 


When the first point system was esab- 
lished in 1912, no one was put in charge 
of enforcing it. Naturally it proved 
ineffectual. In 1917, the need for regu- 
lation and limitation of outside activities 
became very apparent. At a mass meet- 
ing of all university women, a new and 
stricter system was adopted, with the 
power of enforcement vested under a 
census bureau. 


Since that time there has been constant 
revision of the system. New circum- 
stances come up which necessitate al- 
terations in the point allotment, and 
new positions are created which mean 
additional points. The limited number 
of points now is sixteen for juniors and 
seniors, and twelve for freshmen and 
sophomores. 


“At present, the census chairman is 
working out an even more general plan, 
which is more closely connected with 
scholarship,” said the secretary. “If 
a girl maintains a certain high weighted 
average in her class work, she will be 
allowed more points for outside activ- 
ities.” 

Since no one on “probation” is al- 
lowed to carry any points, the girl who 
is interested in being in class activities 
must keep her college work up to par. 
It will be an even greater incentive to- 
ward high scholarship, if more points 
toward activities are permitted to stu- 
dents who have especially high grades. 

“Frequent inquiries come to us from 
other colleges about our point system,” 
said Miss Ramsey. “It seems to be a 
general rule everywhere that a handful 
of girls will be the most popular on a 
campus. They carry away every office 
they run for, and what is more, they 
are so enthusiastic about activities that 
they spend all their time that way, and 


A committee chosen by the students 
is busy selecting a suitable song for 
Rhode Island State College. A contest 
for words and music, open to all the 
undergraduates in the school, closed 
December 3156. Cash prizes will be 
awarded for the first, second and third 
choices of the committee. 


school work is decidedly a side issue. 
Already a goodly number of colleges 
have adopted a similar plan, based on 
the one here, in order to solve the prob- 
lem of campus activities.” 


The point system as it is worked at 
present at Wisconsin follows: 


Points 
President- 5. С. Ао ...2..222.4225.. 16 
President У. W. С. А. .......... .. 16 
President W. А. А................. 16 
Undergraduate field representative of 
У. Wi СЕА. ооо ИЕ 2 16 
Women’s editor of daily рарег...... 12 
President of literary ѕосіеііеѕ...... 12 
President of outing club ......... .12 
President dramatic societies........ 10 
President Suffrage League......... 10 
President Theta Sigma Phi........ 10 
Women’s editor of Year Book..... 10 
President women’s dormitories..... 10 
Vice-president 5. С. А. ........... 10 
Vice-president Ү. W. С. А......... 10 
Vice-president W. А. А. ........... 10 
President Girls’ Glee Club......... 8 
President: Clef Club. Sor ossos iss 8 
Y. W. С. A. Cabinet Member...... 8 
W. A. Ас Heads of Sports........ 8 
Secretary of 5. С. А. .............. 8 
Secretary. of Y. W. C А..2.54%.-. 8 
Secretary ОҒ W. A. А......5.27.2-, 8 
Treasurer X. МГ. С. As 2-5-0. 6 8 


Chairman of an important special 
committee during time of active 


ОЕ. гае сее PENE аА 8 
President Mortar Board........... 6 
S. G. A. Census Chairman........ 6 
Vice-president Clef Club........... 6 
‘Treasurer: W: Ac As 2.5752. 6 
Treasurer S. С, АЕО 6 
Vice-president Outing Club......... 6 
Literary society debaters.......... 6 
Treasurer Outing Club............. 5 
Board Member Outing Club........ 5 
President class society............. 4 
S. С. А. Executive Council......... 4 
Y. W. С. A. Cabinet Council....... 4 
President Panhellenic ............. 4 
President Keystone ................ 4 


Metmber of any campus publication. 4 
Chairman of standing committee... 4 
5. С. A. Board representative....... 3 
Member of a standing committee.. 3 


A gift of $250,000 to be used in the 
construction of a new arts building has 
been received by Washington Univer- 
sity (Missouri). The new structure,- 
which will probably be built at the 
juncture of Skinker road and Forsythe 
boulevard in St. Louis, may be ready 
for occupancy within two years. 
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Interesting People 


GUY M. SUNDT 


University of Wisconsin 1921 Football Captain 


Playing four years of Western Con- 
ference football and ending his brilliant 
career by gamely staying through more 
than a quarter of his final game with 
a broken collarbone and torn ligaments 
in his shoulder, Guy M. Sundt, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 1921 football captain, 
holds a record that is seldom if ever 
equalled by a college athlete. 

Three “W’s” іп a single year is 
another mark set by him, for he played 
varsity football, basketball, and track 
when he was a sophomore, and made en- 
viable records in each. 


Captain Sundt has for two years been 
a most consistent point-winner in both 
indoor and outdoor track, and his work 
as basketball guard in 1919-1920 was 
highly satisfactory. And aside from 
the more strenuous work required of 
an all-around athlete of his calibre, he 
has found time to work his way through 
four years at the university. 


A two years’ high school record in 
football, basketball, track, and baseball 
in Stoughton, Wis., was an early indi- 


By G. LOWELL GEIGER, ’23 


cation of Sundt’s future success in the 
broad and highly competitive field of uni- 
versity athletics. He was captain of 
the basketball nine and track teams 
during his senior year in high school. 


Because of the Western Conference 
ruling in effect during the war, which 
permitted freshmen to play varsity foot- 
ball, Sundt was able to win a place on 
the S. A. T. C. team in the fall of 
1918. Later in his first year at the 
university, he played freshman basket- 
ball and was a member of the first year 
track squad. 


So general was the recognition of his 
athletic prowess at the time that he 
was elected captain of the 1919 football 
team. In the fall of 1919, however, 
upon the return from the service of a 
former captain-elect, Sundt voluntarily 
yielded his captaincy. It was an act 
typical of the man—unselfish, generous, 
broad-minded. 

It was during his second year ` that 


Sundt was most active as an all-around 
athlete, for in 1919-1920 he won letters 
in football, basketball, and track. In 
the latter he regularly placed in the 
weight events and in the broad jump. 

Again playing up to form as fullback 
of the 1920 team, Sundt was easily the 
choice of his teammates to captain the 
Badger eleven in 1921. His stellar 
performances during the 1920 season 
made him the choice of many gridiron 
experts for a position on the mythical 
All-Conference and All-Western teams. 
He was also named on the football 
honor roll of that year. 

Leading in the season just closed one 
of the most powerful Wisconsin elevens 
since the championship team of 1912, 
Captain Sundt conclusively proved him- 
self worthy of the title given him by 
many of the leading sports writers, 
“one of the best all-around athletes Wis- 
consin ever had.” 

In the seven games played by the 1921 
football team, the Badgers, under Sundt’s 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Mechanics Arts Building. 


This building is equipped with the latest and most up-to-date devices for the instruction in mechanic arts. Here 
many soldiers were sent for training during the war. 


The Glory of the Colleges 
Utah Agricultural College 


Thirty-three years of progress have 
transformed the site of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College from a sage brush 
covered plateau to one of the most pic- 
turesque campuses to be found in Amer- 
ica. Uniquely situated on the enor- 
ious delta formed by the receding wat- 
ers of prehistoric Lake Bonneville, the 
college, at an elevation of 4,778 feet 
above sea level, commands a view of 
the entire valley and surrounding moun- 
tain ranges. The beauty and geological 
significance of the location is perhaps 
unsurpassed. A few hundred yards to 
the south is the Logan River, which 
has carved a picturesque canyon through 
the mountain range a mile to the east. 
In other directions are the towns and 
farms of Cache Valley distinctly visible 
through the clear atmosphere. The val- 
ley is about twelve miles wide and sixty 
miles long and completely surrounded 
by the Wasatch Mountains. 

The history of the institution dates 
back to March 8, 1888, when the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Utah 
accepted the terms of the national law 
passed by Congress in 1862 which pro- 
vided a grant of land for each terri- 
tory and state in the union from the sale 
of which a perpetual fund would be 
established with the interest to be used 
in maintaining an agricultural college. 
Twenty thousand acres of land were 
granted to the state and an appropriation 
was made out of the territory treasury 
for erecting suitable buildings. In 1890 


By WILFORD D. PORTER 
Editor the U. A. C. Student Life 


another appropriation was made for 
equipment and instruction. 

The first roll call, which was taken 
September 2, 1890, shows a registration 
of one hundred and thirty-nine who 
came to receive instruction from а fac- 
ulty composed of seven members. With 
the motto “Labor is Life,” the Utah 
Agricultural College has grown with 
rapid strides until from a membership 
of seven the faculty has been increased 
to one hundred and sixty instructors. 
The enrollment has grown from one 
hundred and thirty-nine to approxi- 
mately one thousand seven hundred 
students. 

The plant proper consists of nine mod- 
ern, well-equipped buildings, besides 
numerous residences, barns, sheds, etc. 
Facing the brow of College Hill is the 
administration building, covered with 
ivy and surrounded by lawns, shrub- 
bery, and beds of many colored flowers. 
Stately and inspiring stands the tower 
of this building with its belfry equipped 
with chimes. On the vertex is located 
an electric “A” 36 feet high and 22 feet 
wide, which appears at night as though 
it were placed on the mountain a mile 
to the east. Directly south of this 
building is situated the the Mechanic 
Arts Building, also ivy covered, fronted 
by a wide expanse of lawn used by the 


students” for outdoor rallies, plays, and 
other jollifications. Nestlings among 
the pine and fir trees, the Utah Experi- 
ment Station stands at the north of the 
administration building, while just be- 
yond is the president’s residence, and 
beyond that the Thomas Smart Gym- 
nasium, a roomy structure. Just below 
the gymnasium, footing College Hill, is 
the woman’s building, a large, three- 
story edifice devoted entirely to work 
in domestic science and arts. On the 
back campus is located the Chemistry 
Building, new and commodious. On the 
east of the main building a large quad- 
rangle has been laid off, surrounded 
by Norway Maples and covered with 
lawn grass. Bordering on the quad- 
rangle at the north two new structures 
are located—the Live Stock Building 
and the Plant Industry Building. On 
the south, built on the brink of the hill 
stands the Engineering Building. These 
three edifices were constructed during 
the war to accommodate the 1,334 of 
Uncle Sam’s boys who were sent to 
the college for special training during 
the summer and fall of 1918. The Live 
Stock Building, the Gymnasium and 
the Auditorium in the main building 
served as barracks to house the men. 
At the close of the war the 145th Field 
Artillery Division was demobilized on 
the campus. 

Scattered at various points over the 
eighty-one acres composing the campus 
are the sheep and cattle barns, the horse 
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Administration Building, Located. at the Brink of College Hill Overlooking 
the Entire Area of Cache Valley. 


barns, the machine sheds, the veterin- 
ary hospital, the conservatories, the 
poultry plant, the heating plant and 
several minor buildings. 


Standing apart from the city, un- 
effected by the din of traffic or the 
smoke of the factories one is compelled 
to look up, in the true sense of the 
word, to this institution of learning. 
The pure, fresh air that the canyon 
breezes bring, the inspiring mountains, 
and the beauties of nature unmarred by 
hands of men, are all the heritage of 
the students of the Utah Agricultural 
College. Viewing the opposite bank of 
the river from the south brink of Col- 
lege Hill the geologists are able to de- 
termine the actual levels of the pre- 








Louis K. “Luke” Falck, U. A. C. 


Captain and Quarterback of the Utah 
Aggie Team who won the Rocky 
Mountain Conference Football 
Championship in the season just 
past. Falck’s 137 pounds moves 
over the field at a terriffic rate. His 
trick plays and shifty running won 
for his team the conference title and 
a вен All-Conference Quarter- 

ac 


historic lake. А fifteen minute walk 
will take the botanists to the wonder- 
ous flower beds of nature and the min- 
eralogists to the rock formations. At 
the end of a twenty-five minute hike the 
electricians can study the enormous 
generators that furnish power and light 
to the surrounding communities. Al- 
most at а stones throw the іггіра- 
tion and drainage students can study 
the methods used in this science. In 
a short time the art students can lo- 
cate their easels in artistic settings and 
the agriculturists need not leave the 
college farm to receive their training. 
Significantly situated, indeed, is the Utah 
Agricultural College. 

The Utah Agricultural College pro- 
vides, in accordance with the spirit 
of law under which it was organized, 
a liberal, thorough and practical edu- 


7 


cation. The two extremes in educa- 
tion, empiricism and the purely theor- 
etical, are avoided; for the practical 
is based upon, and united with, the 
thoroughly scientific. In addition to 
the practical work of the different 
courses, the students are given Њог- 
ough training in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, history, English, art, modern 
languages and other related subjects. 
The object is to foster all that makes 
for right living, good citizenship and 
high efficiency. The dominating spirit of 
the college is to make the common work 
of the world—the work that most men 
and women must do—both profitable 
and pleasant. 

A second main division of the college is 
the Utah Experiment Station. The sta- 
tion is not, in the ordinary sense, an 
institution where model farming is car- 
ried on. It has a much higher pur- 
pose. The practices of the farmer are 
subjected to scientific tests in order to 
determine why one is bad and another 
good. Acting on the suggestions thus 
obtained the scientists begin new in- 
vestigations, in hope that truths of 
great value to the farmer may be dis- 
covered. The Utah Station confines 
its efforts as far as possible to the par- 
ticular problems of the inter-mountain 
region. Irrigation, the foundation of 
western agriculture, has received great- 
est attention, while dry-farming prob- 
lems of almost equal importance to 
those of irrigation in the development 
of the west, have been and are being 
thoroughly investigated. 

The Extension Division of the col- 
lege represents the latest development 
in agricultural education whereby іп- 
formation is carried to the farm and to 
the home. “The whole state is the 
campus” is the slogan of the Extension 
Division, and this is literally true. Many 
specialists are working throughout the 
state teaching the farmers and house- 
wives the methods to use to obtain the 
best results. The value to the state 





Engineering Building, Also Used for the Headquarters of the Military Depart- 
ment and the 300 Federal Trainees Who Are in Attendance at the College. 
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Left: Livestock Building, Which Was Used As a Barracks for Uncle Sam’s 
Boys During the Summer and Fall of 1918. 
Right: Plant Industry Building, the Top Floor of Which Has Been Converted 
Into Apartments for Married Students, the First Apartments for 
Married Students Exclusively in the United States. 


of the war service of the Extension 
Division was conservatively estimated 
at $4,738,027.00. 

Thus with the great spirit of the 
West stamped in their makeup the stu- 
detnts of the Utah Agricultural learn 
that “Labor is Life.” The spirit of 
the West may be somewhat revealed by 
a popular college air: 

Show me the Scotchman who doesn’t 
love the thistle; 


Show me the Englishman who doesn’t 
love the rose. 
But show me the true hearted Aggie 
of Utah 

Who doesn’t love the spot where the 

sage-brush grows. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
student life at the U. A. C. is the 
democratic spirit that prevails. Faculty 
members and students, seniors апа 
freshmen, rich and poor mingle as 


though they were one large family. The 
graduating class usually known as the 
“dignitaries” assumes the big-brother 
attitude toward the “emerald” fresh- 
men, and walk on a social par, with 
their younger contemporaries. True, 
there exists at the beginning of each 
school year a certain degree of antag- 
onism between the freshmen and sopho- 
mores, but after the annual clash, a 
tug-o-war through a fire hydrant, the 
fighting impulse dies away and the hat- 
chet is buried. A very close relation- 
ship exists between the faculty and 
the student body. A relationship that 
insures the student perfect freedom to 
receive aid at any time outside the class- 
room. The policy of fighting as a body 
rather than by separate units is adhered 
to and proved to be a decisive factor 
in bringing last season’s Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference football championship 
to the U. A. C. Considered by all other 
members of the conference as an 
“emerald” team the Aggies, through 
their fighting spirit and democratic sup- 


port, marched undefeated to the head- 
light position, proving that “it’s only 
their grass that’s green.” 


Thus founded on principles as demo- 
cratic as the great West itself the Utah 
Agricultural College performs the silent 
cares of a fostering mother over a 
portion of the knowledge-seekers of the 
world. 


The Glory of the Colleges—Continued 


Indiana University 


By IVY LEONE CHAMNESS, Editor Indiana University Publications 


A million-dollar memorial campaign 
for Indiana University and a new school 
of commerce building to cost a quarter 
of a million—these represent a far cry 
from the beginnings of the university 
in the wilderness a century ago, as the 
Indiana Seminary, an institution con- 
sisting of one $2,400 building for which 
extravagance the board of trustees 
apologized to the General Assembly of 
the state. 

Those who, in those days of small 
things in a material way, worked for 
the founding of even a “seminary of 
learning” in such a wilderness must 
have been men of broad vision and great 
courage. Mere existence must have 
been hard enough; as one writer says, 
“The story of their hardships never has 
been and never can be fully told.” Dis- 
couragements there must have been a 
plenty; yet they kept on, these founders 
of our commonwealth. They had an 
abiding faith in education, which they 
expressed in the first state constitu- 
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tion in 1816: “It shall be the duty of 
the General Assembly, as soon ав cir- 
cumstances will permit, to provide, by 


law, for a general system of education, 
ascending in a regular gradation, from 
township schools to a state university, 





wherein tuition shall be gratis, and 
equally open to all.” No other state 
in the Union had then incorporated 


into its constitution a declaration in 
favor of a university open to all alike 
and with free tuition. 

Thirty-one years before the admission 
of Indiana to the Union, the ordinance 
of 1785 had declared that “religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” 
Two years later, Congress, by granting 
to the Ohio Company two entire town- 
ships of land for the support of a uni- 
versity, inaugurated a policy, the con- 
tinuation of which made possible the 
early establishment of an institution of 
higher learning in Indiana. When the 
territory of Indiana sought statehood in 
1816, the federal government made cer- 
tain propositions to the citizens for 
“their acceptance or rejection,” and, as 
one historian tells us, “To the lasting 
honor of the members of that conven- 
tion [constitutional] be it spoken, they 
accepted the proposition of Congress 
relating to learning in a spirit as liberal 
as that in which it had been tendered.” 
The township of land granted by the 
enabling act for the support of a uni- 
versity was to be designated by the 
President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Madison chose a township—later 
named Perry—in Monroe county, at 
Bloomington. 
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Maxwell Hall, the Administration Building. 


On January 20, 1820, the General As- 
sembly passed an act providing for the 
organization of a state seminary, The 
Indiana Seminary was opened on May 
1, 1824, in the $2,400 building, with ten 
boys in attendance, ready to begin the 
preparatory course of the Greek and 
Latin languages. History tells us that 
many of the village schoolmaster’s 
pupils forsook him on that May day, 
and with spelling books, readers, copy- 
books, and ink bottles applied for ad- 
mission at the “new college.” But after 
the weeding-out process was finished, 
all but ten returned to the town school- 
house. The principal of the seminary 
was Baynard R. Hall, a Presbyterian 
minister, who said that he was “the 
very first man since the creation of the 
world that read Greek in the ‘New Pur- 
chase.’” ‘ 

By the act of January 24, 1828, the 
seminary became Indiana College, estab- 
lished “for the education of youth in 
the American, learned, and foreign 
languages, the useful arts, sciences, and 
literature,” and ten years late college 
became university, in which law and 
medicine were to be included in the cur- 
riculum. 

The life of the institution has been 
threatened by many perils. Two disas- 
trous fires have destroyed buildings and 
equipment, libraries, museums, and 
private scientific collections. Sectarian 
strife in the early days almost destroyed 
the institution, different churches seek- 
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ing to control the college through pro- 
fessors of their denominations, and 
hoping for the appointment of a the- 
ology professor from their ranks. There 
were those who opposed the teaching 
of Greek and Latin because they saw 
in the exclusion of spelling and read- 
ing an arraying of the rich against the 
poor. There was often the problem с: 
inadequate finances and hostile legisla- 
tion—a problem not unknown among 
universities today. Agitation for re- 
moval there has been, particularly in the 
nineties, and again seven years ago. 
But the university has survived all these 
struggles—and they have been many— 
and has grown, in earlier times steadily, 
and in later years by leaps and bounds. 
At first only Greek and Latin were 
taught; gradually mathematics, mental 
and moral philosophy, mechanics, logic, 
“declamation,” chemistry, the Constitu- 
tion, astronomy, physics, geography, 
rhetoric, political economy, were added, 
and in more recent years courses as 
ultra-modern as advertising, millinery, 
social surveys, and aesthetic dancing. 
Through the Extension Division 
courses in perhaps a score of subjects 
are now offered in different towns and 
cities of the state by faculty members 
and others. Extension centers are main- 
tained at Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, 
with a present enrollment in classes of 
960 and 400 respectively. Another ex- 
tension activity which reaches large 
numbers of persons is the sending of 
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moving picture films and lantern slides 
which have educational value. Corre- 
spondence study in eighteen subjects is 
still another phase of extension work 
in “carrying the university to the peo- 
ple.” Ав a part of its public welfare 
work, the division has sent out, during 
the last few months, two graduate 
nurses who seek to acquaint the pub- 
lic with public health nursing work and 
to inform young girls as to the oppor- 
tunities open in the profession. 

There have been twelve scientific ex- 
peditions to tropical America, including 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, and British Guiana, financed by 
the university and its friends. Several 
hundred new species of fishes have been 
discovered by the scientists who have 
gone on these expeditions. 

The distinction of being the first state 
university to adopt the co-educational 
system belongs to Indiana University, 
whose doors were opened in 1867 to 
women. The late Miss Sarah P. Mor- 
rison, who had studies in Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar, came “to fill the breach,” 
to hold the doors open. The university 
was then almost a half-century old; now, 
fifty two years afterwards, a scarcity of 
classrooms, coupled with the exigencies 
of military drill, has brought about the 
segregation of the sexes of the freshman 
class. 

When the college became the univer- 
sity in 1838, a provision was made by 
legislative enactment for the study of 
law, but a law professor was not ob- 
tained until 1842. Indiana University 
Law School was of the first, if not the 
first of the state university law schools. 
The same act provided for the teaching 
of medicine, but no effort was ever 
made, as far as is now known, to add 
a school of medicine until 1872 when 
an arrangement was effected, for a 
time, with an Indianapolis medical 
school. The present medical school was 
organized in 1903. It is rated by the 
American Medical Association as 
“Class A”—the highest class. Other 
schools have been added: the school of 
education, 1908; the graduate school, 
1904; the school of commerce and 
finance, 1920; the school of music, 1921. 

The growth of the university within 
the past quarter of a century has been 
little short of remarkable. The enroll- 
ment in 1896 was 879; in 1921 it is 
2,825 (not counting the summer ses- 
sion). It should be remembered that 
Indiana university contains no engineer- 
ing, dental nor agricultural schools; 
these courses are offered only at Pur- 
due University, a state university 
founded under the Morrill Act in 1869. 
A faculty of 60 (1896) has grown into 
one of 167, not counting the large staff 
of the school of medicine at Indian- 
apolis. One hundred and three acres 
have been added to the campus since 
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the original purchase of the present site 
in 1884; since 1896 Science Hall, Bi- 
ology Hall, Kirkwood Observatory, the 
Library Building, the Men’s Gymnasium, 
the Student Building, and a new Medi- 
call School Building at Indianapolis 
have been erected, as well as minor 
structures like the power house and the 
addition to Mitchell Hall for the use 
of the school of music. 


An alumnus of, say, the nineties who 
comes to Bloomington and tarries long 
enough to observe changes in a more 
than cursory fashion, is perhaps im- 
pressed most by the larger number of 
student activities. Some, sad to tell, are 
not worth while, but most of them fill 
a need or furnish an opportunity for 
the development of some interest not 
provided for in the curriculum, Almost 
every department has its club; there are 
clubs whose membership is on a sec- 
tarian or political basis; there are ath- 
letic organizations, debating and dram- 
atic societies, and so on. It is a rare 
student who does not fit into one or 
two clubs. Then there are the Greek 
letter восіеПев--14 fraternities and 12 
sororities, not counting inter-frater- 
nities and professional organizations 
with Greek names. 

Three churches maintain foundations 
at Bloomington: Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Christian. The last-men- 
tioned church founded the Indiana 
School of Religion, the purpose of 
which is to train young men and 
women for church service here where 
they may also have the benefit of uni- 
versity study. These foundations, be 
it understood, are not a part of the 
university; the act of 1828 expressly 
states, “nor shall any sectarian tenets 
or principles be taught, instructed or 
inculcated at said college by any presi- 
dent, professor, tutor or instructor 
thereof.” 


While outside agencies look after the 


spiritual welfare of students, the uni- 
versity seeks to protect their physical 
well-being as well as to direct their 
intellectual pursuits. Hygiene courses, 
athletics of all sorts, physical culture, 
free advice of university physicians, in- 
spection of rooms and boarding houses 
—these are some of the measures taken 
to promote good health. The Men’s 
Gymnasium, completed in 1917, at a 
cost of $225,000 is one of the best in 
the middle west. Indiana university is 
a member of the Big Ten Conference. 
One-fourth of the funds raised by the 
Million-Dollar Memorial Campaign 
which is now being launched is to be 
used to build a stadium where larger 
athletic events may be staged. 


Not the least of the attractions of 
Indiana University is the beauty of the 
surrounding country. Adjoining on the 
east is Brown County, which has be- 
come an artists’ Mecca in recent years. 
Scarcely less beautiful is Monroe 
County, with its hills and valleys, pic- 
turesque stone roads and fences, its 
cascades and springs. The autumn hues 
of the sumach, maples, and oaks, topped 
by a blue haze, are indeed worthy of 
the artists’ attention. 


The glory and greatness of a univer- 
sity, however, do not consist in build- 
ings and laboratories, in endowments 
and lands. They lie in men. Indiana 
University, as the alma mater of 24 
men who are now at the heads of uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools, 
has often been called the “mother of 
college presidents.” From Maine to 
California, and from Minnesota to Flor- 
ida, her alumni have and are serving as 
heads of important educational institu- 
tions. The call of President David Starr 
Jordan to head Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1891 called attention to the 
faculty and alumni of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and since that time increasing 
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Friendship Aids at Washington 


“One year graduates” make puzzling 
problems at the University of Washing- 
ton. These are the men and women 
who withdraw from our state univer- 
sity in discouragement before the be- 
ginning of a second year. The reason 
is indirectly joined with the fact that 
they failed in some way to make con- 
nections with college life. 

Of course, this reason is not always 
apparent. They may be unsuccessful in 
grappling with study after more or less 
freedom in the last year of high school. 
There ambition may not go so far as 
a college degree, but only so far as a 
taste of college life—that same view of 
college life being inspired by collegiate 
stories accenting stunts and chafing-dish 
parties rather than bluebook quizzes 
and term papers. Frequently, however, 
the students withdraw because they are 
lonely. 

If you have never realized what lone- 
liness can be among fifty-five hundred 
strangers of your own age, imagine 
yourself a freshman in a strange city, on 
a strange campus, facing conditions, ex- 
periences and a mode of life absolutely 
unknown to you. You come from a 
country town, its only representative 
upon the campus of the state university. 
Picture for yourself the intricate regis- 
tration lines, the lonely meals, the 
friendless evenings, and the hundred 
odd small problems that present them- 
selves in the first few days upon a col- 
lege campus. 

Compare all this with the neighborly 
small town atmosphere, the high school 
unit and the intimate chums of school 
days. These things are lacking. Imagine 
the first week, the first month, or the 
first three months of college life with- 
out intimate student contact. Compli- 
cate all this with the confusing social 
code of the university and you have a 
conception of the foreign world the col- 
ege entrant may face. 

The University of Washington is a 
democratic institution with an informal 
spirit prevailing at all times. Seldom 
is the charge of snobbishness made, yet, 
so large is the university that new stu- 
dents might be on the campus for a 
long time without realizing the Wash- 
ington spirit were it not for certain 
groups and organizations. 

The first group to be vitally inter- 
ested in the freshman girl is the Stu- 
dent Advisory Committee. This is a 
small central committee with a larger 
body functioning with it that is as large 
as the exact number of entering fresh- 
man girls. As soon as an incoming 
student is known to be registering, her 
name is listed with this committee. The 
committee communicates with her and 
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tries to meet her train in Seattle, if 
possible. At any rate, they see that 
within the first two weeks of university 
life, she is provided with a “Big Sister,” 
an upperclassman, who is a member of 
the larger sub-committee. 

The “Big Sister” is asked to escort 
her freshman to the Women’s Informal 
—this year taking the form of a Foot- 
ball Frolic preceding one of the big 
football games. She is asked to explain 
the university organizations to her, to 
find the direction the freshman’s inter- 
ests take and see that she knows the 
opportunity the university offers in that 
line, be it dramatics, debates or athletic. 
She is asked to escort her to the first 
meetings of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Women’s League. Early in the first 
quarter a number of parties are given 
at organized houses by the Student Ad- 
visory Committee, each freshman attend- 
ing with her “Big Sister.” 

If you are at a strange university, a 
“Big Sister” the first quarter may prove 
a valuable acquisition. She may help 
you find rooms or a room-mate. She 
may aid in the choice of courses, help 
you adjust social and academic activ- 
ities conveniently or give pointers as 
to strange classroom methods. 

Upon the other hand, the job of “Big 
Sister” is not always an easy one. In 
the past there has been the barrier of 
the sorority rushing rules to overcome. 
Sometimes these forbid intercourse with 
the newcomers until after pledging. 
Then sometimes, a (freshman, newly 
pledged to what she is sure is the 
most wonderful group of girls existent, 
informs her “Big Sister” that as she 
has sorority sisters she won’t need any 
other adviser now. She does not realize 
that through the friendship of the other 
girl she doubles her contact with the 
university. 

Through the tact and patience of 
the dean of women many personal prob- 
lems are solved for perplexed girls. It 
is customary that the list of rooming 
and boarding houses available for 
women students be listed in the dean’s 
office, where, after she has inspected 
them, the women students learn of pos- 
sible residences. 

Tolo House particularly deserves 
mention in connection with Washing- 
ton’s “Big Sisters” and the Student Ad- 
visory work. Tolo Club is the uppper 
class women’s honorary society at the 
University of Washington. Its mem- 
bers are interested in the welfare of 
Washington, and in the year 1920-21, 


they turned this interest toward a solu- 
tion of the “one year graduate” prob- 
lem. They established a “lonely fresh- 
man” house in the name of Tolo Club. 

The house is a pleasant, homey build- 
ing that previously had been used as a 
sorority house. It is a home for twenty- 
two girls. Although described as a 
“lonely freshman” house the girls liv- 
ing there probably know nothing of the 
loneliness that can exist for them with- 
out friends at the university. Occupants 
apply for entrance as they do in the 
dormitories the first to put in applica- 
taion having the preference. There is 
no means of judging the potential lone- 
liness of any entering co-ed. 

At Tolo House the girls have the 
opportunity for intimate friendship and 
belong to an organized house. Several 
members of Tolo Club live at the house, 
managing house affairs and serving as 
personal guides and friends to the fresh- 
men. This year there are eighteen 
freshmen and four upper class women 
living at Tolo House. At the end of 
the first quarter several freshmen girls 
who have pledged to Greek letter or- 
ganizations will move to the sororities 
to make room for newcomers. 


The Tolo House underclassmen may 
entertain as a unit, giving informals, 
teas and entertainments that are pos- 
sible only in organized houses. The 
group of girls who were resident at 
Tolo house its first year are this year 
organizing a sophomore house that they 
may live together as a group. 

It is not always the women students 
who come as complete strangers to 
the university campus who find the 
gretatest difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to university life. Seattle is a 
large city and approximately fifty per 
cent of the student body are Seattle 
young people. 

The most of these live at home, and 
must preceed their attendance to classes 
upon the campus by more than an hour’s 
car ride. Classes being completed at 
three or four in the afternoon, they re- 
turn home with little interest in after- 
noon student assemblies, in evening pep 
rallies or social events that make up 
such a large part of university life. 

There is now an organization at 
Washington whose aim it is to to make 
Seattle women student more a part 
of the university. It is called the Town 
Girls’ Association. Although only a 
committee of the Women’s League of 
the university, of which every woman 
student is a member, it is the largest 
committee, being made up of all women 
students whose homes are in Seattle. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Boosting With a Big “B” 


The problem of securing backing for 
every worth-while enterprise in “һе 
modern extensive plan of college activ- 
ities has been a serious one with every 
institution in the United States. As the 
scope of student interest enlarges, the 
work is made more difficult. The usual 
political organization of a college is 
bound in narrow limits, and is able to 
undertake only the major projects, and 
then only in a cursory manner. The 
administrative officials of the school find 
little time to interest themselves in stu- 
dent activities, even when those ac- 
tivities may be planned with the ulti- 
mate end of advertising the school. 

The situation has been met and con- 
quered at the University of Colorado, 
where a novel organization working 
with extreme effectiveness has been in 
existence since 1916. The conditions 
at Colorado were critical. The school 
seemed to be split asunder by many 
small interests, and little co-operation 
could be secured for the larger activity 
of the university. The need for some 
change was noted bya student in ап 
open letter to the Silver and Gold, stu- 
dent paper, in November of 1916. To 
illustrate what action can accomplish 
is the record of the speedy organiza- 
tion of the Boosters’ Club at Colorado. 
Before the end of a month, representa- 
tives of the organized and unorganized 
groups on the campus had met and 
adopted a constitution and started work 
to better the conditions. 

The constitution of the club states 
as its purpose “to promote in all ways 
the best interests of the University of 
Colorado by uniting all students, alumni 
and faculty to that end, without re- 
gard to personal, political, or fraternal 
ambition.” This purpose has now been 
transformed into a sort of creed, until it 
is considered the highest honor to be a 

«member of the Boosters’ Club, and the 

greatest dishonor to violate its prin- 
ciples. The aim has been met squarely 
by the club in developing all activities 
at the western school. No group is 
too small to be heard and assisted if 
the work it does is for the good of 
the university. No project which prom- 
ises to promote the betterment of the 
school goes without a backer if the 
Boosters’ Club hears of it. From a 
rather insignificant group of college 
idealists, this club has grown to be the 
most influential element on the campus 
at Colorado and is known all over the 
Rocky Mountains for its work. 

The basis of membership is simple. 
Each social fraternity for men, and 
there are sixteen at Boulder, is allowed 
two representatives, to be chosen as 
the group sees fit. The non-fraternity 
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students are allowed a number equal to 
the total fraternity representation, to 
be chosen at an open meeting of the 
independents when they deem best. The 
only qualification is that the member 
must be of junior standing, but this may 
be waived by a vote of the club if a 
sophomore’s name is presented for 
membership. The representatives may 
be changed at any time at the pleas- 
ure of the group they represent, by 
notifying the Boosters’ Club secretary. 
In addition to these members, the presi- 
dent of the student commission, the 
editor of the school paper, and the cap- 
tains of the major athletic teams are 
members ex officio. The roll of the 
organization is self-perpetuating in this 
way. 

Regular meetings are held each Tues- 
дау night in the Ү. М. С. A. building 
on the grounds. These sessions are 
models of dispatch and efficiency. Re- 
ports are hurriedly given and carefully 
analyzed. Seldom does the time ex- 
tend over one hour, but the largest 
problems are considered in that short 
period. “Windyness” is taboo by cus- 
tom. Absence from two consecutive 
meetings or a total of four absences 
automatically drops a member from the 
roll, but every allowance is made for 
reasonable excuses and notification is 
always given of impending disqualifica- 
tion. The officers are a president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer. These, together 
with the heads of the standing com- 
mittees, make up the executive council. 
Most of the detailed work is done by 
this council before matters are presented 
to the club in regular meeting. The 
standing committees are those on high 
school relations, alumni relations, pub- 
licity, and ways and means. Others may 
be created by the president. 

Because the Boosters’ Club is without 
any “entangling alliances,” it is able to 
consider any student question, and is 
able to act as it pleases, subject only to 
the rules and regulations which govern 
every student organization in the code 
of the faculty senate of the university. 
All manner of work has been done, 
from conducting dances for visiting 
football teams to producing an operetta. 
The club handles many thousands of 
dollars each year, and spends it freely 
for the good of the school. At the 
present time there is a surplus of about 
$2,000, part of which was loaned to 
the student commission to equip an ath- 
letic. training house. The funds аге 
secured in various ways, including pro- 


ceeds from dances, shows, athletic meets, 
etc, 

The most important work has been 
deemed that of fostering high school 
relations. With the view in mind of 
attracting the best students from the 
secondary schools to Colorado, two im- 
portant athletic events are scheduled 
each year by the Boosters’ Club. The 
first is a state basketball tournament, 
in which the winners in the various 
districts of the commonwealth come to 
Boulder for three days to decide the 
state championship. All railroad fares 
are paid these teams, they are housed 
and entertained by the fraternities on 
the hill, and cups and prizes are given 
for the winners. Last year the winning 
five was sent to Salt Lake City with all 
expenses paid to meet the Utah cham- 
pions. It is planned this season to in- 
clude schools from other states in the 
basketball tourney. The second event 
is the all-West interscholastic track and 
field meet which is held each May. 
Schools from all states west of the 
Mississippi are invited. In the first meet, 
in 1920, five states had representatives. 
The second meet was swelled with ath- 
letes from three other states, and the 
prospects for the 1922 meet becoming a 
true all-western affair are bright. 

Each spring the club gives a party in 
Denver, 30 miles away, to the seniors 
of the six Denver high schools. This 
was inaugurated in El Jebel Temple but 
soon outgrew its housing, until it is 
now given in the Municipal Auditorium, 
where 10,000 people can be seated. From 
a program of slides of campus scenes 
and school talent in music, the party 
has progressed until in 1920 a com- 
plete presentation of the school oper- 
etta was given in Denver for the high 
school students. This meant a consid- 
erable outlay, but brought good results. 
Last spring the Boosters’ Club put on 
an all’men’s operetta, which was later 
presented at the Denver party. These 
operettas are entirely the product of 
student ability, even the score for the 
music being locally written. 

In short, the Boosters’ Club is every- 
thing at the University of Colorado. 
Other schools might take a hint from 
the West on the securing of real co- 
operation between all elements of a 
school. When the officials want any- 
thing done, they ask the Boosters’ Club 
to do it. When a little cash for a 
worthy cause is need, the Boosters’ 
Club has it or will raise it. When spirit 
is lacking in any activity, the Boosters’ 
Club will start it going again. The 
Boosters believe in boosting with a big 
В"! 
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The Foreign Student at the University 


The one distinguishing quality that 
marks the foreign student from all other 
students in his singleness of aim. Leav- 
ing behind him those nearest and dear- 
est to him, his home and his country, 
he enters as a stranger in a strange 
land with one purpose in view, and 
that is to be educated. His education, 
unlike that of the average American 
college student which is usually indefi- 
nite is directed upon certain specific 
studies which will have a moulding in- 
fluence upon the character and resources 
of his homeland. The one abiding aim 
that governs the career of the foreigner, 
that enables him to work with a deter- 
mination to succeed in the face of over- 
whelming obstacles, that spurs him on- 
ward to class distinctions and honors, 
that inspires him to disregard racial 
prejudices and social relations, is not 
that he is working for self-aggrandize- 
ment and to secure the means for earn- 
ing a decent livelihood, but that he is 
sacrificing his life and his purpose for 
the welfare of his people. He knows 
fully well that on his return home his 
energies will be devoted to the reform 
of his country. He looks forward not 
to titled offices and lucrative positions, 
but the opportunity to be champions of 
new learning and advocates of western 
culture and modern engineering. 

It is quite true that the foreign stu- 
dent with such uplifting motives back 
of him produces brilliant work. Не 
usually wins the approbation of his in- 
structors by his high-minded spirit and 
diligent efforts. He adheres to rules 
more strictly and attends classes more 
regularly than his fellow pupils. A 
certain foreign student in а profes- 
sional school in Chicago has so merited 
the esteem of his professors that they 
constantly point to his work as a model 

` which the other students should strive 
“to follow. Both school and college 
records have already chronicled the 
work of foreign students. The Willis- 
ton Seminary bulletin in a certain year 
showed that of its ten Chinese students, 
five won first honors and the other five 
won second honors. The Chinese stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois, 
which numbered eighty-two last sem- 
ester had an average scholarship of 
3.611. But these results should not 
lead you to believe that the foreigner 
has had an easy time of it all along. 
In many instances, the English language 
is unfamiliar to him, and he may perhaps 
have had just a couple years training 
in its use before coming to this coun- 
try. The majority of them use the 
dictionary as the engineer uses his slide 
rule. A certain fellow, registered in a 
course in economics, spent ten minutes 
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on every page before extracting the 
faintest notion of the lesson. You 
can readily conceive what an amount of 
labor it requires before preparing his 
assignment of twenty pages or more. 

The foreigner’s efforts to master the 
English language are not confined to the 
classrooms alone. I particularly have 
in mind an incident which occurred in 
a downtown department store. Two 
foreigners entered a department store 
with the purpose of purchasing some 
baby clothing for a new-born child. 
Thinking that the ladies’ department 
was stocked with everything in the line 
of children’s underwear, they marched 
boldly up the stairs, and into the ladies’ 
department where only lady clerks and 
lady buyers were seen. They did not 
feel embarrassed in their new atmo- 
sphere, but made directly for a counter 
where women’s underwears were dis- 
played. One of them took up one of 
these garments and held it up for close 
examination. He beckoned for service 
but was promptly answered with a 
finger pointing to an advertisement card. 
It meant to him nothing, the name too 
queer and too new for him to under- 
stand, so he still insisted on being at- 
tended to. By this time the whole at- 
tention of the buyers was fixed on him, 
until his friend approached and rescued 
him from his unnatural position. When 
next you see a foreigner struggling for 
a foothold in some strange society in 
which he is moving, or vainly endeavor- 
ing to express himself in English, it 
will be well to ponder over his obstacles 
and to think of your feelings and actions 
if placed under similar conditions in 
his native land. 

Another observation which strikes me 
as characteristic of foreign students is 
their conservatism in mingling with 
American classmates. On the one hand 
the foreigner may be reticent on ac- 
count of his ignorance in western habits 
and culture and his inability to crack 
jokes; but on the other hand, has the 
native student given him sufficient en- 
couragement to develop his point of 
view and his social habits. A university 
in which is assembled students from all 
over the world may literally be termed 
a melting pot of the world. The op- 


portunity given by such an institution 
to study the habits and national char- 
acter of other peoples is very unusual. 
Especially at this time when friendly 
intercourse between nations is so greatly 
needed, every means should be taken to 
enjoy the priviliges which such oppor- 
tunity gives. There are a great many 
things the American can learn from 
the foreigner—things that will lead to 
a better mutual understanding. Ameri- 
cans are fortunate in feeling that what- 
ever they learn from their friends 
abroad comes from the flower of their 
country. They mingle with the picked 
youths of their country, the young men 
who will exercise a great influence in 
shaping the future of their country. 
But can the same be said of the priv- 
ileges of the foreigner. He is free to 
loiter through every strata of American 
society, and it is his duty to linger 
only on what is beautiful. Some for- 
eign students, overwhelmed by the daz- 
zling munificence of this republic in 
comparison to theirs, have a tendency 
to absorb everything, whether they 
be tasteful or distasteful. In a few 
years they become completely Amer- 
icanized, except for their skin and color. 
Others retain “every iota of their na- 
tional characteristics without adding 
anything of western culture. Either of 
the two extremes seems undesirable. 
There is much in American society to 
approve and much to condemn. Тһе 
educated foreigner is he, who, not only 
confines his learning to books, but de- 
votes as much time to the study of hu- 
man nature. Не appreciates college as 
a place of society as well as a place 
of study. He seeks intercourse with 
the better class of American people, 
knowing fully well that it tends to a 
cultivation of good-fellowship and a love 
for high culture. He recognizes that 
his time spent in traveling, in visiting 
friends, in reading newspapers and mag- 
azines, in attending theatres, is not time 
wasted but time devoted to study. He 
strives to understand the principle that 
underlies the harmonious co-operation 
of American society, in the homes, in 
business, in schools, in the shops, and 
endeavors to digest it so that he may 
transplant its practice on his return 
home to his native land. 

Not only in society is the opportunity 
given to the foreigner to absorb the 
best of American civilization, but on 
the athletic field also is offered the 
best means of imbibing the American 
spirit of “Do and Dare.” Some for- 
eigners are grasping the advantages of 
this opportunity, but the number could 
be very well enlarged. The University 
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The Sheep and the 


The sheep on the one hand, the goats 
on the other—this has throughout the 
ages meant the difference between the 
good and the bad, the worthy and the 
unworthy, the wise and the foolish. 
Did not Aesop himself, in one of his 
inimitable fables, point out to us that 
the goat is essentially an animal to be 
scorned? No one wants to be a goat 
if he can help it. Nor is it pleasant to 
be ranked with the goats while some 
of your fellows are basking in the sheep- 
fold. Human nature is not fond of 
such distinctions. 

And so, because we are only human 
beings, the undergraduates of our Amer- 
ican colleges are none too well dis- 
posed toward a recent suggestion that 
this same old and distasteful principle 
of the sheep and the goats be applied to 
our higher educational system—the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. Such a suggestion came from 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, new president of 
Swarthmore College, in his inaugural 
address of October 22, 1921. In the 
course of his speech, he said: “Perhaps 
the most fundamentally wasteful fea- 
ture of our educational institutions is 
the lack of a higher standard of in- 
tellectual attainment. We are educat- 
ing more students up to a fair average 
than any country in the world, but we 
are wastefully allowing the capacity of 
the average to prevent us from bringing 
the best up to the standards they could 
reach. Our most important task at the 
present is to check this waste. The 
method of doing it seems clear; to sep- 
arate those students who are really in- 
terested in the intellectual life from 
those who are not, and to demand of 
the former in the course of their four 
years’ work, a standard of attainment 
for the A. B. degree distinctly higher 
than we require of them at present and 
comparable with that which is now 
~reached for the A. M.” As an appar- 
ent afterthought, to remove any mis- 
conception, the following occurs: “I 
do not believe that we should deny to 
the average, or below average student, 
the benefit of a college education. He 
needs this training, and we need his 
humanizing presence in the colleges.” 

I believe Dr. Aydelotte’s attitude fun- 
damentally wrong. If put into practice, 
it could have no other effect than to 
destroy the democracy of the American 
colleges, that democracy on which we 
have justly prided ourselves. On the 
one hand would be the intellectuals (in- 
cluding those called “grinds” by the less 
kindly disposed). On the other hand 
we would find goats, the average stu- 
dents. 

The proposition raises several ques- 
tions. Of what are the American col- 
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leges composed? Of the average stu- 
dents! Of what is this great land it- 
self made up? Of average citizens! 
All of us are supposed to have an 
equal chance; that is what America 
means. This equal chance in our edu- 
cation has been our boast to the world. 
Formerly, higher institutions had the 
idea that education was merely for the 
socially superior, for the wealthier. 
Such a misconception was supposedly 
banished forever with the founding of 
great universities by men like Ezra Cor- 
nell, who said, “I would found an in- 
stitution where any person might find 
instruction in any subject.” 

Is it fair, then, to the average stu- 
dent to place him in an admittedly lower 
class, established by action of those in 
charge? We have allowed him to en- 
ter our colleges in ever-increasing num- 
bers. We have considered him intelli- 
gent enough to survive rigid entrance 
examinations. By a simple examination 
of his antecedent preparation we could 
have determined whether or not he 
conformed to our idea of the “intel- 
lectual.” But we did nothing of the 
kind. He is now in the college. He 
is not brilliant, but he is for that rea- 
son not damned, as uninterested in his 
work. He may have just as much, or 
more, interest in scholastic activities 
as his friend, the intellectual. But he 
is only a plodder; he is merely the av- 
erage student. If he succeeds in getting 
his degree, he cannot help but realize 
that his A. B. is different from his bril- 
liant friend’s. Не has been made to 
feel its inferiority. 

In every university there are great 
numbers of men and women who can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination 
be called more than average students. 
They do not burn with the intellectuals’ 
holy zeal for learning. But they are 
in college to get what they conceive to 
be an education. They do not develop 
as much intellectually as their more 
favored companions. Nevertheless, they 
gain something which will always be 
with them, throughout their lives. They 
learn to become “good members of so- 
ciety.” And, in many cases, probably 
the majority, they accomplish far more 
toward helping the world become a bet- 
ter place than all of the intellectuals in 
existence. 

It is fortunate that Dr. Aydelotte did 
not flatly deny the average student a 
college education. He graciously con- 
sented to so much. But I wonder what 
kind of an education he means. I can- 
not help but ask whether the knowledge 
of such an education as he offers would 
be sufficient goal towards which the av- 


Goats 


erage high school boy should strive. 
Would the younger generation desire 
to go to college with the realization that 
they would there be relegated to an in- 
ferior- position if they did not satisfy 
the standard of the “intelligent” student? 
Would not the call to higher education 
sound less and less clearly in the ears 
of American youngsters as time goes 
on? Rather than go to college and be 
humiliated, young America would lose 
all desire. So, by a false and unwar- 
ranted and dangerous class distinction, 
American colleges would eventually lose 
their places as the aim of every ambi- 
tious boy and girl. 

Perhaps I am unduly inquisitive, but 
I cannot help wondering still another 
thing in this connection. That is: “In 
which of Dr. Aydelotte’s classes would 
the outstanding figures of American 
life, both past and present, belong?” 
I tremble at the answer, yet a knowledge 
of the fact compels the belief that they 
would undoubtedly have ranked with 
the scholastic goats. Lucky for them, 
indeed, that no such class distinctions 
were made in their day. How embaras- 
sing for a great man should his enemies 
have learned that in his college life he 
was in that deadly average group! It 
would have blighted his chances forever. 

Dr. Aydelotte’s idea of education in 
the main is sound. The ultimate pur- 
pose of all real education is “the pro- 
duction of human beings of a finer qual- 
ity.” But this desire can never be 
reached by creating factions within our 
colleges. Education is useless when it 
fosters contempt, when it emphasizes in- 
equality. Already the average student 
distrusts the intellectual type, who, in 
his eyes, is too often a snob. Would 
the proposed scheme increase mutual 
good feeling? Would it not destroy 
unity, and, with unity, the American 
college itself? 

Rather, then, than follow this new 
idea, let us go forward as we have been 
doing. Let our undergraduates remain 
undivided against one another. Let the 
better students continue to get just as 
much benefit from their labors as pos- 
sible, and do just as much work as they 
desire. And let their superior interest 
he rewarded by such scholastic honors 
as are now in existence, honors which 
are naturally due them, and not re- 
sented by any students. But do not 
let us deprive all students of equal ad- 
vantages, if they will only take them. 
There is no advantage gained by trying 
to put the sheep in one class, the goats 
in another, by creating artificial and un- 
warranted barriers. Such а course 
would strike at the very heart of Amer- 
ican education, and would eventually de- 
stroy the work of years. 
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The Pulse of Collegiate Activity 





Shades of Hershey! Co-edsat Depauw 
University (Indiana) consumed by ac- 
tual statistics of the Y. W .C. A. treas- 
urer, 10,824 peanut clusters, almond bars 
and pecan rolls during the first two 
months and a half of the current school 
year. From which the world may draw 
it’s own conclusions. 

ж ж ж 

Тһе campaign іп behalf of auburn 
hair has begun. Students at Goucher 
College started it when they organized 
the “Titian Tints,” a club composed ex- 
clusively of red-haired girls. Billie 
Burke, famous actress, has been asked 
to become honorary president. 

ж ж ж 

Thirteen’ freshmen at the University 
of Colorado have served time on the 
rock pile. A jury consisting of seven 
of their upper-classmen peers, assisted 
by an august judge, passed sentence on 





them. Failure to wear caps was among 
the offenses. One of the rhinies who 
had lost his cap was guilty of smoking 
to forget his troubles. He served double 
time. 

ж жж 

College alumni from thirteen univer- 
sities gathered at the Boston City Club, 
December 9th, for ап intercollegiate 
smoker. Six hundred attended, repre- 
senting Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, 
Wesleyan, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
Massachusetts Technology, Brown, 
Tufts, Bowdoin, Cornell and Middle- 
bury. The idea of an intercollegiate 
gathering of this kind originated sev- 
eral years ago with the Dartmouth Club 
of Boston. 

жж * 

“College yells are closely akin to real 
poetry,” said Vachel Lindsay, American 
poet and “apostle of the gospel of 
beauty,” before Kansas University stu- 
dents. “The Kansas ‘Rock Chalk” 
comes close to being poetic song,” he 
added. American letters look forward 


to much new poetry from the yell writer 
and the students who deliver yells, ac- 
cording to Lindsay. 
ж ж ж 
Students at Brown must swim after 
their diplomas now. According to a 
new regulation, they must pass a swim- 





ming test before they receive their 
bachelor’s degree. More than 81% per 
cent of the prospective graduates have 
passed the tests for this year. 

ж ж ж 


Approximately one out of every four 
men at the University of Minnesota is 
wholly dependent upon himself for sup- 
port, figures compiled by the dean of 
student affairs show. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the entire student body, number- 
ing 4,397, are either wholly or partially 
self-supporting. The college of agricul- 
ture is the only college whose non-sup- 
porting men exceed the number of those 
who are earning their way either wholly 
or partially. 

ж ж ж 

Students who go to universities to 
get an education (very few of them do) 
should not give up hope—they may get 
a wife or a husband in the bargain. 
“Acting as a matrimonial bureau is an 





important function of а university,” 
says W. S. Miller, professor of educa- 


tional psychology in the University of 
Minnesota. “A person of high intelli- 
gency,” he adds, who is deprived of 
wide contacts frequently marries much 
below his own level. The university 
brings together people of unusual abil- 
ity and character.” 
ж жж 

New regulations governing cuts, ef- 
fective the second semester, have been 
issued at Northwestern. Under these 
rules, no student shall have more than 
twenty cuts in all his courses combined 
for one semester. Credit for the sem- 
ester will be reduced in event the num- 
ber exceeds twenty. If the number of 
absences in a single course exceeds 
three times the number of class exer- 
cises a week, registration in the course 
will be cancelled. 

ж жж 

Раш Pouret, a well-known Parisian 
gentleman, had his eyes on certain frat- 
ernity men at Northwestern. Paul is 





the world’s greatest designer of wom- 
en’s clothes. It happens that the North- 
weseern men dressed dolls to demon- 
strate the way they think co-eds should 
dress. Did they decree that the short 
skirt should disappear? No. 

жж ж 


“Clean politics” is the new cry at 
Purdue University. As a result, action 
toward honest elections has been taken 
by the student council. All ballots will 
hereafter be numbered to prevent stuffing 
of the ballot boxes. Before a ballot is 
issued to any voter, his name will be 
checked off a student list. Electioneering 
near the polls will not be permitted. 

ж жж 


А recent survey at the University of 
Kansas disclosed the fact that the aver- 
age annual expense of а student is 
$827.29. Fifty per cent of the students, 
it was discovered, earn all the money 
they spend, and 17 per cent earn all of 
it while they are at school. 
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The favorite symbol at Sioux Falls 
College (South Dakota) is “S. F. C.,” 
representing the initials of the school 
name. А speaker at the college re- 
cently interpreted the “S. Е. C.” to 
stand for scholarship, service and ѕис- 
cess; friendship, fun and freedom; cul- 
ture and consecration. Reversing the 
initials, he designated them as “Culture 
for Service.” 

ж ж ж 

Work has begun іп St. Louis upon 
the new buildings for the Christian 
Brothers College. The site for the new 
campus is at Clayton avenue and Uni- 
versity lane, Hipointe. One of the 
buildings will be completed in August 
in time for the 1922-1923 scholastic 
year. The old Christian Brothers Col- 
lege, occupying a site at Kings highway 
and Easton avenues, was destroyed by 
fire October 5th, 1916. 


ж ж ж 


Hail to the sombrero! Seniors at the 
University of Utah have adopted it as 
their distinctive headgear. Plus knit 
vests, the sombreros will give the upper- 





classmen the appearance of a whole 

tribe of Bill Harts. Juniors have sel- 

ected a hard-times costume consisting 

of khaki shirts and corduroy trousers. 
ж ж ж 


Students at Denison College (Ohio) 
wanted the faculty to grant permission 
for Sunday dates. The student associa- 
tion presented a petition to the college 
authorities, but approval was refused. 
The student council, which had pushed 
the petition, thereupon resigned, point- 
ing out that its right to “promote the 
social welfare of the students 
and to participate as an organization in 
the? «vs. жола! welfare of 
the community” has been abrogated. 
The student association refused to ac- 
cept the resignation of the members of 
the council, appealing to the faculty to 
reconsider its action. And there the 
matter stands. 

ж ж ж 

Prospective undergraduates register- 
ing for the first time will be obliged to 
place their applications with the Cornell 
University not later than August first 
of each year hereafter. A few of 
twenty-five dollars must accompany the 
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application. The new ruling has been 
made in order that sufficient arrange- 
ments may be made for instruction for 
all students. 
ж ж ж 

Attractive collar ads have been the 
downfall of many a potential engineer 
or contractor in the guise of a college 
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student. The man absorbed the “white 
collar” idea along with an ambition to 
look like the fellow in the advertise- 
ment. Superficial attraction for “white 
collar” jobs has been called, at Leland 
Stanford University, the greatest of all 
causes for failures in careers. 
ж ж ж 
Why is а freshman like а Sinn Feiner? 
Because he is green and because he 
refuses to obey the government. That 
is the reason, at any rate, that the fresh- 
men at Buena Vista College (Iowa) 
have been dubbed that name. A green 
cap, bearing the words “Sinn Fein” 
was presented officially to the president 
of the freshman class, to be passed 
around from one yearling to another 
until all have worn it for half a day. 
* ж ж 
Preparations аге nearing completion 
at Campion College for the erection of 
a Joyce Kilmer Memorial Library. Con- 
tributions toward the building of the 
structure that will honor the late Amer- 
ican poet are being received from all 
over the continent. 
et 
To keep up with the students, mem- 
bers of the faculty at the University of 





Arizona have organized a dancing club. 
They have employed a dancing master 
to instruct them each week in the 


latest steps. Whether they will ever 

rival the students in dancing ability is 

a question. The students say “no.” 
ae 


In an attempt to solve the housing 
problem at Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, school authorities plan the erec- 
tion of twenty-four summer cottages 
to be built along the east drive in Col- 
lege Park. The cottages will be un- 
finished on the interior, although they 
will be made solid and substantial. Each 
will be a six-room dwelling, consisting 
of a living room, dining room, kitchen 
and three bedrooms. 

ж ж ж 


The centennial fund at Trinity Col- 
lege has passed the $200,000 mark. Al- 


` most all of this was contributed by 


alumni. Plans are now under way for 
the general campaign to be conducted 
among non-Trinity men upon the final 
completion of the alumni drive. 
ж жж 

Whoever writes а book “First Les- 
sons in Smoking—Adapted for Women” 
will confer a favor upon co-eds at 





Columbia. Two daring damsels started 
the custom when they nonchalantly 
smoked cigarettes over their coffee at 
the university commons recently. The 
more timid ones are being held back, 
however, by the absence of a manual. 

ж ж ж 


Is an education worth buying for the 
price of a marriage? A woman student 
at the University of Colorado answered 
the question affirmatively. Here is the 
advertisement that appeared in the Den- 
ver Post: “Girl wishing to finish col- 
lege, marry for $1,500. References ex- 
changed. Box 321, Boulder, Colorado. 
Curious fellow students were unable 
to obtain any clews as to her identity, 
although they were able to point out 
that she must be a junior. Fifteen 
hundred dollars doesn’t last forever. 

* ** 


Plans are being formed to erect a 
bronze tablet or similar memorial in 
the room at the University of Virginia 
occupied by ex-President Wilson when 
he was a student there. The movement 
has received the approval of the uni- 
versity authorities. 


Intercollegiate chess is the newest 
novelty among Ohio colleges. The game 
is to be played by wireless in the same 
manner that any chess game would be 
played. Each side would set up a chess 
board near the radiophone and the wire- 
less man would announce immediately 
to the opponents each move made by 
his own team. The Hobby-Hour Wire- 
less Club at Cincinnati University 
started the movement by issuing chal- 
lenges to Miami, Ohio Wesleyan, Wit- 
tenburg and Ohio University. 

ж ж ж 

Princeton intends to replace Mar- 
quand chapel, destroyed by fire two years 
ago, with a chapel that will approach 
the dimensions of a small cathedral. 
Cost of the building will amount to 
more than $1,000,000. The exterior de- 
sign of the chapel will be based on the 
English architecture of the fourteenth 
century. 

ж ж ж 

After one month of abstinence from 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, seven- 
teen members of the Arcadia Club at 
Denison (Ohio) forgot their good reso- 
lutions and held the greatest smoker 





that the campus had ever seen. Fifty- 
five pipes which had previously been the 
property of the members could not be 
rescued from the garbage barrel, how- 
ever, and the Arcadians were compelled 
to smoke cigarettes entirely. 
жж, ж 

Examination of age records of 1,689 
yearling men students at Ohio State 
University shows that the average age 
among them is 19.1 years. The ma- 
jority of them are eighteen years old, 
with the next highest percentage of any 
one age at nineteen. 

ee 

Women students at the University of 
Chicago have fixed new standards for 
student dress. The most suitable garb 
for campus wear, according to the new 
idea, is a sport costume, consisting of 
a plain or plaited skirt, a, wool ог jer- 
sey sweater, low-heeled and round-toed 
shoes and wool or plain silk hosiery. 
АП satin, chiffon, silk and beaded 
dresses, high-heeled shoes, fur wraps, 
hats with gaudy plumes, and fancy 
hosiery are condemned. 
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Lecturing to a bunch of freshmen 
wasn’t enough to satisfy Professor 
E. W. Agar of Valparaiso University. 





He looked around. The City of Val- 
paraiso, Ind., needed a mayor. Pro- 
fessor Agar entered the race and won 
by a majority of 241 votes. The stu- 
dents insist he will make a good city 
executive. 
* ж ж 

When two students at St. Louis Uni- 
versity placed bets against their own 
team in a football game, Thanksgiving 
Day, the Student Conclave of the uni- 
versity took up the matter. At the 
same time, the Varsity Breeze, school 
weekly, branding the act as an expres- 
sion of disloyalty to the university, 
called upon the men to make a personal 
apology to Coach O’Rourke. 


ж ж ж 


After 42 years, С. Н. Pember, Yale 
graduate of the class of 1882, has re- 
covered a fraternity pin which he lost 
at a Yale-Harvard football game in 
1879. The pin, bearing the initials 
“С. Н. P., Yale ’82,” was found recently 
in the lobby of the Harlem theater in 
New York. The finder notified Yale 
and the university returned it to its 
owner, from whom it has been. separ- 
ated for almost half a century. 


жх ж ж 
An alert newspaperman enjoys а 
mystery. And at McGill University 


(Canada) the question of woman’s 





dress furnished it. The editor-in-chief 
of the McGill Daily wondered where 
the women obtained the ideas for their 
styles. A freshman reporter was put 
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on the case. Now it is a matter of 
common gossip that McGill women 
adopt their styles from a certain statue 
that stands in front of Royal Victoria 
College. 
ж ж ж 
In went one little pink toe. B-r-r-r! 
Shivers! The water was cold, and 
where was the soap? The instantaneous 
heater wouldn’t work, either. It wasn’t 
instantaneous. Then—boom—boom— 
bang! The one of the little pink toe 
ran into the street, clad in a bath towel. 
Student dashed to the scene to aid her. 
And the house of the P G. was in 
flames. Thus goeth the story of the 
fire that threatened the Kappa Delta 
sorority house at Baton Rouge (Louis- 
iana). And it all started because one 
of the Kappa sisters tried to take a 
bath on Saturday night. 
ж жж 
At midnight July 16, 1917, four mem- 
bers of the Philadelphians, campus 
club, marched out upon the terraces at 
Illinois State Normal. There, with all 
ceremony, they buried a fruit-cake, en- 
cased in a casserole and well-preserved 
in brandy. The Normalites intended 
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to unearth it the following year, but 
the war took all four of the men away. 
The fruit-cake was forgotten for four 
years. Then one of the men returned. 
Unearthing of the cake became, con- 
sequently, a part of the annual home- 
coming ceremonies. Тһе resurrected 
morsel was instantly devoured. 
ж ж ж 

Students at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity have approved the adoption of the 
honor system by a vote of 696 to 27. 
Three hundred and ninety-eight women 
pledged their support to the plan, while 
only three opposed it. The men cast 
298 affirmative and 24 negative votes. 

ж ж ж 

Beauty parlors that have been opened 
on the Michigan campus by sorority 
girls are serving a double purpose— 
promoting beauty among the co-eds 
and raising funds for the Michigan 
League proposed women’s building. 
Work in the beauty shops, open from 
8 to 6 o'clock every day, is done by 
volunteers who have learned the art 
from professionals. 
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Girls who hope to make the girls’ 
basket-ball team at Kentucky Wesleyan 
University must sacrifice many things 
says Athletic Director J. B: Sibley. Not 
the least of these, he says, are “sweets” 
and dates. Whether they will be able 
to overcome this disadvantage is a 
question. Last year the Kentucky Wes- 
leyan girls’ team won the state cham- 
pionship. Old members of the quin- 
tet insist they can repeat. 

* * * 


Work is nearly completed on the new 
Soldiers’ Memorial Hall at Mt. Union 
College (Ohio). The building can be 
used for indoor athletic events as well 
as for meetings, conventions and re- 
citals. Between 1,200 and 1,400 can be 
accommodated for athletic contests, 
while for other uses the main floor will 
seat 2,400 people. The memorial hall 
is situated at the corner of Hartshorn 
street and Aultman bulevard, Alliance, 
at the edge of the campus. 

a ae 


Wives of students at New Hampshire 
college have banded together into the 
Folk Club. The objects of the club are 
purely social. Once a month the wives 
gather to get better acquainted with 
one another. So far there are no re- 
ports of any conspiracies hatched 
against their husbands. 

ж ж ж 


Never іп the history of Columbia 
University has there been such a group 
of ambitious politicians as cropped out 
in this year’s freshman class. Nine 





candidates each aspired to become vice- 
president and treasurer of the class. A 
total of thirty men went into the race 
for the four class offices. 

ж ж ж 


Seven eastern colleges compose the 
newly organized Intercollegiate Ice 
Hockey Association. They include 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Penn, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth and Columbia. Rules 
of the association will govern all 
hockey games between the various 
schools. Observers believe the organ- 
ization will foster greater interest in 
hockey in the east. 
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Leland Stanford University has at 
last adopted a distinctive symbol for 
its use. The Palo Alto school will 
rely on the Indian to typify its spirit. 
The old synonyms “Cardinals” and 
“Red Shirts” will disappear. The new 
athletic blankets issued by the univer- 
sity bear a white Indian head on a red 
background. 

ж жж 

Сай М. Williams, sophomore at Whit- 
man College (Washington) is only 15 
years old, but he is the most promising 
debater in his school. Williams is ma- 





joring in English, intends to become 
a lawyer, enjoys athletics, and is not 
a book-worm. He is well liked by the 
older students. 

ж ж * 


Cincinnati has a club which, once you 
are in, you try to get out. It is the 
Club for Dateless Women. The aim 
of the organization, of course, is to 
provide amusement on lonely Sunday 
nights. A would-be member must pre- 
sent credentials consisting of proof of 
four dates or under. Rules for the 
members are rigid, and once a mem- 
ber breaks one of them she is auto- 
matically dropped. When a woman has 
had more than ten dates she becomes 
ап ex-member. All ex-members belong 
to another club, the Dater’s Club. This 
becomes the honor society, membership 
in which is sought by all. 

ж ж ж 


The high cost of room and board іп 
Berkeley has started an investigation 
by a committee of students from the 
University of California. The commit- 
tee is co-operating with the dormitory 
committee which is formulating plans 
for the erection of several dormitories. 
At present the university has no dormi- 
tories. Consequently non-organization 
students are frequently obliged to pay 
exorbitant prices for room and board. 

ж ж ж 


For almost eight years the ruins of 
Heck Hall have remained untouched on 
the campus at Northwestern. The 
building, which was situated just north 
of University Hall, was destroyed by 
fire February 23, 1914. Now instruc- 
tions have been issued to have the de- 
bris removed. 


“No woman student shall so conduct 
herself as to draw public attention and 
reflect upon the standards of the uni- 
versity,” say officials at Ohio State. 
This statement followed the suspen- 
sion of several co-eds who bummed 
their way to another city to witness 
an athletic contest in which Ohio State 
was participating. Hereafter women 
must register with the dean of women 
at least 24 hours before leaving Colum- 
bus for an inter-collegiate event out of 
town. 

к... 

Despite the complete recovery of Miss 
Thelma Hobin, who suffered а frac- 
ture of the left leg while playing foot- 
ball, prospects of having football at 
Lindenwood College (Missouri) next 
year are not bright. Lindenwood is a 
girl’s school. It is believed to be the 
only women’s college in the country 
where football is a sport. 

ж ж ж 


Men who are pledged to a fraternity 
at the University of Oregon must be 
doing passing work in eleven hours 
before they can be initiated. This is a 
new ruling of the interfraternity coun- 
cil. The number of hours previously 
necessary was eight, and the change 
was made to assist in raising the schol- 
astic standards of the university. 

ж ж ж 


If you were уѕепіог medic at ће Uni- 
versity of Michigan thirty years ago, 
you had to wear whiskers or get out. 
Alumni of the school recall this famous 
notice posted on the walls of the med- 





ical building: “Senior medics are re- 
quested to wear whiskers, artificial, if 
natural ones are impossible, in order 
that they may be distinguished from 
the freshmen.” 

ж.ж 


Resolutions for the formation of a 
student bank have been presented to 
the faculty council of New York Uni- 
versity. Plans for the organization 
provide that it shall be run on a non- 
profit basis. Deposits will draw five 
per cent interest and students will be 
granted the privilege of checking ac- 
counts. Formation of the bank has al- 
ready been approved by the state bank- 
ing department of New York. 


The new student directory at Illinois 
runs from Abbitt clear ‘through to 
Zuzuly. The Smiths, of whom there 
are 96, are supreme in numbers with 
the sixty Johnsons second in the ranks. 
At the University of Iowa, Smith is 
also more numerous than any other 
name, although Johnson again runs 
second, The new address book at Min- 
nesota, however, shows that there are 
138 Johnsons, 86 Andersons and 77 
Nelsons. Names that are prefixed with 
“Mc” number 145. 


ж ж ж 


A series of university teas, designed 
to bring the students and faculty closer 
together, has been started at Harvard. 
The affairs are becoming quite fashion- 





able. Whether Harvard men are tea- 
hounds remains to be seen. At any 
rate, Yale has not yet announced the 
date when its teas will begin. 

ж ж ж 


George Rogers Clark, pioneer ех- 
plorer of the middle west, is to be 
honored in his native county of Albe- 
marle, Virginia, by a bronze memorial 
group near the entrance to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia campus at Charlottes- 
vile. Clark, on horseback, is the cen- 
tral figure in the group, the work of 
Robert Ingersoll Aitken of New York. 
The memorial is the gift of Paul Good- 
loe McIntire, Virginia alumnus. 

i ж жж 

Statistics show that 545 undergrad- 
uates at Princeton, or 26 per cent of the 
total enrollment, are now engaged in 
some extra-curriculum activity, not in- 
cluding athletics. There are 171 seniors, 
143 juniors, 192 sophomores and 39 
freshmen on the rolls of various organ- 
izations engaged in competitive activity. 

ж жж 

Тһе ideal girl has been discovered by 
the Delta Sigma Phi at Tulane. She is 
slender. She weighs 115 pounds. She 
is five feet four inches in height, and 
her eyes are large and black. She has 
black hair and a milk white complexion. 
The Delta Sigma Phi’s were the first 
fraternity men to break the barriers of 
modesty and respond to the search made 
by Newcomb girls for the ideal woman. 
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Wharton College of the University 
of Pennsylvania has abolished mid-term 
and final examinations. Emory R. John- 
son, dean of the school, says the step 
marks a departure in modern educa- 
tional methods. The change will save 
two weeks each semester. This time 
will be used in continuing class work 
and lectures. Extensive reviews are ex- 
pected to be discontinued by the co- 
ordination of the day-by-day work. 

жж 


An entire new organ equipment is 
being installed at the school of music, 
the University of Rochester. It will 
consist of nine two-manual organs for 
practice work and two three-manual 
studio organs for teaching purposes. 
Besides this equipment a four-manual 
organ is being built for Kilbourn Hall, 
the university music hall. This organ 
will be one of the finest in the east. 

ж ж ж 


Vassar is believed to be the first of 
the women’s colleges to offer a course 
in journalism. The new course at the 
Poughkeepsie school plans to create the 
atmosphere of the newspaper office 
rather than that of the classroom. In 
studying headlines, the class experi- 
mented on the probable methods dif- 
ferent papers would have used in cap- 
tioning the “Voyage of the Ancient 
Магіпег.”» “Sucks Own Blood,” fol- 
lowed by appropriate sub-lines, was 
selected as a reasonable choice of the 
Hearst papers. 

ж ж ж 

For the first time іп the history of 
Hamilton College (New York) the 
alumni are being given a share in 
determining the school’s athletic policy. 
Three alumni have been placed on the 
newly created athletic board. The other 
members are the president of the col- 
lege, the head of the physical training 
department, the president of the ath- 
letic association and a member of the 
board of trustees. 

a ae 

The new pep organization at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has created a stir 
in Lincoln. Its members are known as 





the “Corncobs.” When the “Cobs” made 
their first appearance, they wore cream- 
colored trousers and scarlet sweaters. 
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A scarlet skull cap surmounted the head 

of each of the men who, also, were 

smoking corn-cob pipes. When the 

members journey forth on official mis- 

sions, they carry corn-stalk staffs. 
жж ж 


Five hundred and fifty freshmen 
signed pledges to the extent of $35,- 
551.50 іп the first appeal to them for 
funds for the Kansas stadium and the 
proposed Union building. The average 
subscription from each of the yearlings 
amounted to $60.50. 


ж ж ж 


The newest thing оп the Pacific coast 
is the saxaphone band of fifty pieces 
which has been organized at Oregon 
Agricultural College. The instrumenta- 
tion consists of saxaphones of all sizes, 





backed by a nurfiber of brass instru- 
ments and drums. Next fall the num- 


ber of pieces may be increased to one 
hundred. 
Ж жж 


Yale University plans to spend 
$300,000 for the improvement of its 
track facilities within the next year or 
two. The plans include a new track 
on the site of the old freshman foot- 
ball field, erection of cement stands 
to seat 10,000 spectators, and a track 
house to contain 2,400 lockers. Plans 
are under consideration for the enlarge- 
ment of the Yale bowl by the addition 
of balcony tiers. These would increase 
the seating capacity to more than 
100,000. 

Жж 


For the first time іп the history of 
the school, a woman has a seat in the 
Cardinal Guild, student council, at Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa. Miss 
Dorothy Cass, representing the sopho- 
more class, is the girl. The guild has 
been in existence for eighteen years. 

Ж. 4» Ж 


When the sophomores of Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, attempted to hold 
their annual smoker, they found their 
plans rudely disturbed by the presence 
of the entire freshman class. The year- 
lings proceeded to make short work 
of the smoker. Led by three juniors, 
they rushed the sophomores and cap- 
tured several of the second year теп. 
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The men students at Ohio University 
at Miami, Ohio, are attempting to per- 
suade the co-eds to wear their goloshes 
buttoned up. Ever since the slushy 
days of last spring, the Ohio men had 
questioned, “Will the goloshes return?” 
This winter they came back with a 
bang! Sweet young belles from the 
country flapped up Union street rather 
than take a taxi in order to show off 
their goloshes. “What can we do about 
it,” asked the men, “outside of appeal 
to them to keep them buttoned up?” 

ж ж ж 


After 31 years of service, Charles F. 
Thwing has retired as president of 
Western Reserve (Ohio). In leaving 
the school, of which he has been presi- 
dent since 1890, Dr. Thwing becomes 
president emeritus. He expects to de- 
vote the major part of his time to his 
writings. Fifteen hundred undergradu- 
ates and alumni attended the farewell 
party given in his honor. 

ж ж ж 


College women аге brave, as well as 
fair. Witness the Leland Stanford girl 
who risked the dishevelling of her 
tresses in order that a street car might 
run. It happened on an evening trol- 
ley car that was on its way from Palo 
Alto to the university campus. As the 
car turned down the highway before en- 
tering the campus, there was a sharp 
crackling and snapping. The car grated 
along the rails, then ceased to move. 
All the lights were out. “Has anyone 
here a couple of hairpins? I can use 
them for a fuse.” This from the motor- 
man. Then volunteered the gentle 
Stanford miss. The attempt was un- 
successful, however, and the troop of 
disgruntled students wended its way 
down the car line in a soft downpour 
of rain. 

ж ж ж 

When members of the Phi Kappa Psi 
at Columbia University borrow an auto- 
mobile again they are going to be care- 





ful whose automobile they take. 


When 
five men were initiated into the Phi 
Kappa, they were taken in an auto- 
mobile to Long Island wilds and ejected, 
penniless, from the car. All were in- 
structed to return to Columbia within 
24 hours or forfeit membership in the 
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fraternity. They “borrowed” an auto- 
mobile. When they were brought into 
court charged with stealing a car be- 
longing to Police Lieutenant Burton 
Vandusen, Judge Kohler dismissed the 
complaint because he “remembered his 
college days.” 
*** 

Art is not for the fair sex alone. At 
least, not at the University of Okla- 
homa. More men than women are en- 





rolled in the art courses this year. And 
what do you think? Some of the men 
enrolled in art classes are medics and 
engineers. 
ж ж ж 
Тһе first annual gridiron dinner ever 
held at Ohio State was given Decem- 
ber 15 by the Sigma Delta Chi, assisted 
by the staff of the Daily Lantern. Only 
prominent members of the faculty, a 
few students, and Columbus citizens 
were invited. The affair was pat- 
terned closely after the dinner given 
yearly by the Press Club as Washing- 
ton, D. C., when prominent men are 
brought together and figuratively placed 
on the gridiron. 
ж ж ж 
During the serious illness of Joyce 
Levvy, star halfback on the varsity foot- 
ball team, students at William and 
Mary gathered in the college chapel to 
offer prayers for his recovery. The 
meeting was led by one of the students. 
ж ж ж 
Work of extending the Montana col- 
letge campus to cover five more city 
blocks is being carried on under the 
direction of the department of horti- 
culture. The blocks that are being 
added lie to the north of the present 
campus. One of them will be used as 
a footbail field, but the others will be- 
come the sites of future new buildings. 
ж ж ж 
Nine million dollars have been ге- 
ceived by the University of Rochester 
from George Eastman, Rochester kodak 
manufacturer and the Rockefeller in- 
stitute. A large part of this sum will 
be placed in new buildings. Mr. East- 
man has also given $4,000,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Students’ Activity Committee at 
Notre Dame has sponsored a series of 
dances this year. Profits have assisted 
the committee in meeting its obligations, 
including the expenses of sending the 
university band on trips to athletic con- 
tests in other cities. 

ж ж ж 

A personal conference with the ргеві- 
dent confronts any student at Willam- 
ette University (Oregon) who has 
flunked in two or more courses. The 
ruling has excited consternation in the 
ranks of the students. 

ж ж ж 

Every Thursday has been set aside 
as “I” day at the University of Illinois. 
The object of the day is to encourage 
the wearing of “I” sweaters as well as 
numerals and intramural sweaters by 
those who are entitled to wear them. 
The Tribe of Illini established the pre- 
cedent, hoping the movement will be- 
come a university tradition. 

40 ae 

To facilitate the election of under- 
graduate officers at Yale, the student 
council, with the approval of the faculty 
committee on chapel, will put into prac- 
tice a new system of distributing bal- 
lots. Since practically all of the men 
are present at morning chapel, the bal- 
lot sheets will be distributed at the 
end of the service. The men are ex- 
pected then to mark their choices be- 
fore leaving the building. The ballots 
will be collected at the door. 

ж ж ж 


The faculty committee at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has approved the 
existence of the three new fraternities 
on the Cornhusker campus. They in- 
clude Kappa Epsilon, Delta Chi and 
Delta Omicron. 

ж ж ж 

Whether you prefer blonde ог brun- 
ette makes little difference. You can 
even obtain an auburn-haired maiden, 
though your request must be filed early. 
For these days at the University of 





Chicago, you need only call the date 
bureau to get your friend. The bureau 
fills a long-felt want on the part of 
“dateless” students. Its registration for 
one day recently showed 73 men and 
20 women. 


Expansion of the school week into 
six days is under contemplation at the 
University of Kansas. By adding Sat- 
urday to the class week, Kansas officials 
insist they will be able to accommodate 
a larger number of students. Conflicts 
in schedules will become less frequent 
also. The change, if accepted, will not 
become effective until next year. 


Ф: ++ 4 


For the first time since 1915, the schol- 
astic average of fraternity men at the Uni. 
of Washington is higher than the all 
men’s average. The fraternity men have 
increased their average twelve points in 
the last two years, while the sorority 
women have raised their standing eight 
and one-half points. Тһе sorority 
women have an average higher than 
either the all-women’s average or the 
all-university average. 


ж ж ж 


New York University boasts its purity 
league. Jack Weinheimer, football cap- 
tain, organized the league, claiming his 
position as the only unkissed senior at 





University Heights. Nine others who 
followed him in the movement compose 
the charter membership. The rules of 
the league, however, do not limit mem- 
bership. 


ж ж ж 


Comparison of grades of students 
at Miami University (Ohio) this year 
and last reveals the fact that the stu- 
dents are less successful in scholarship 
this year. Last year 50 per cent of 
the seniors made a “B” average or 
better, while this year only 29.8 per 
cent have attained this average. Like- 
wise only 20.4 per cent of the juniors 
have made a “B” grade this year, al- 
though last year the percentage was 
32.8. The percentage of freshman “A” 
and “B” students increased from 6.92 
per cent to 8.8 per cent. 


ж ж ж 
Students at Marquette (Wisconsin) 


don’t crib! When the mid-semester ex- 
aminations came round, a reporter for 
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the Marquette Tribune went out in 
searching of “cribs” and “ponies.” He 
found neither. Getting little informa- 
tion by the eye route, he resorted to the 
method of questioning. He asked more 
than a score of student point blank. 
All of them said they used no “ponies,” 
which settled the matter. 


* * * 


Because, they assert, they are able 
to meet more of their classmates at 
dances than at any other place, students 
at Valparaiso are making an effort to 
increase the number of authorized uni- 
versity dances. In the past, only two 
dances a term have been permitted. The 
men and women insist there should be 
more. 


ж ж ж 


А movement is оп foot at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to re-establish 
baseball as a collegiate sport. The dia- 
mond game was abolished in 1916 by 
action of the university senate when 
spring practice was regularly impos- 
sible. Minnesota is the only university 
in the middle west that does not in- 
clude baseball in its major sport pro- 
gram. 

he ж 


Anything may happen to a freshman, 
yet he will still survive. Douglass 
Barnes of Rutgers fell four stories from 
a ledge on Winants Hall and sustained 
only a fractured rib and a broken wrist. 
Locked out of his room опе night, 
Barnes made his way through а hall 
window and crawled along a narrow 
ledge in an effort to reach the window 
of his own room. He woke up in the 
hospital, yet not so seriously injured. 


ж ж ж 


For years and years the old oak clock 
with its brass weights and chains hung 
on the south wall of the Memorial Li- 
brary at Washington and Jefferson. 
Many an hour of study it ticked off for 
ambitious students. Now, in its place, 
hangs an ordinary clock with a Western 
Union label. Efficiency, say students, 
must always replace sentiment. 


ж ж ж 


Watson, what do you make of this? 
Men at the University of Iowa are not 
dating so much as in previous years. 
Iowa men are not losing their charm, 
the dean of women insists. The men 
are merely trying to economize. This 
is aside from the fact that statistics 
show students are spending each year 
at Iowa City an aggregate of $4,158,000. 


ж жж 


Back іп 1844, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana spent so much money 
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the first half of the semester that һе 
wrote home to apologize to his folks. 
He was sorry to say, he wrote, that his 
entire expenses had amounted to $20.00, 
but he promised to finish the term on 
the remainder of his allowance, $14.08. 
The letter, written by William Brown, 
is the property of his great niece, an 
instructor in the department of English 
at Indiana. 


* * * 


Plans are being pushed at Michigan 
Agricultural College for a new foot- 
ball stadium to cost $225,000. Тһе 
structure will seat 50,000 people. It 
will be constructed, part by part, as 
funds are collected. 


ж ж ж 


An attempt is being made at Colum- 
bia University to explain the conclu- 
sions of Jim Rice, veteran crew coach, 
that the vision of college athletes today 





is inferior to that of other years. Ex- 
aminations at Columbia, according to 
Rice, have shown increasing eye weak- 
ness. Many of the defects can be cured. 


ж ж ж 


Here’s a case for Mr. Volstead! А 
model of an Egyptian brewery, approxi- 
mately 3,700 years old, excavated from 
the tombs at Lahun and Gurah in Up- 
per Egypt, has been received by the 
University of Pennsylvania museum. 


The model, made about 1800 В. C., 
shows a dozen employees making beer 
from barley. A handful of barley was 
preserved, but little except the outside 
hulls was left. 


ж ж ж 


The new Sphinx Club at Wabash Col- 
lege (Indiana), the second in the coun- 
try, has received its charter from the 
mother organization at the University 
of Indiana. Twenty men are charter 
members of the club, formed for the 
purpose of fostering scholarship, ath- 
letics and good fellowship. 
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EVOLUTION 

When Edith Smith was in the grades, her hair was always 
done in braids. Her sox were tied with binder twine. She 
’rose at four and swilled the swine, and curried off the horse 
and mule before she walked a mile to school. 

She used to cook and sew and knit, and knew just how 
to saw and split, the stove lengths for the kitchen range. 
She loved the odors of the grange. She milked and plowed 
and raked the hay and made the ducks and chickens lay. 

She climbed the windmill and the trees and knew the sheep 
ticks from the fleas. As common as a sulky plow and docile 
as her father’s cow, she still knew how to till the peas and 
swarm a hive or two of bees, she longed to cook a pie or 
cake for some good looking country Jake. 

She strove in vain to find a mate, but always was outfoxed 


by fate. So she’s become a college frosh, and says, “My 
goodness,” not “My gosh.” Нег hair is docked and frizzed 
in curls. 


She dresses like the other girls, and wears a pledge pin 
on her shirt. She’s cut six fathoms off her skirt, and can- 
celled all her rural stuff. She’s playing at the game of bluff. 
She lisps a bit and plays with “Dith.” 

Her title now is Edythe Smythe. She’s climbed from out 
the rural rut and changed her waddle to a strut. A Milo 
has replaced her cob and bless me, she’s a blooming snob. 

And as I note her manner cool, I sigh, “There goes some- 
body’s fool—Octopus. 





“What’s the latest news, Larry?” 
4 “Tm not reading the news. Ah’s lookin’ for a 


b. 
“But dat’s the female column.” 
“Well ain’t ma wife a female?” 
—Medley 


Guest, to country inn-keeper—Landlord, did you ever hear 
of the straw that broke the camel’s back?” 
Landlord—“Yeah; why?” 
Guest—“Well, you'll find it in that bed up in number 17.” 
—Showme. 
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College Professor—So you want a job as а professor. Did 
you ever earn any money in your business? 

Applicant—No, not to any marked degree. 

Prexie—Very well, you will be given a position in our 
economics department.—Chaparral. 











Bum: “Yes, mum, I once graduated from Tech- 
nology.” i 
Lady: “Ah, and to what do you attribute your 


rise in life?” 
—Voo Doo 


THE JOKES MEET 


“Who are you, stranger?” 

“I’m the joke about alarm clocks. I guess you're in better 
condition than І am. You're the—the—.” 

“The loving joke. Yes, I’m as good as ever and I ex- 
pect to live from now on. What’s the gang across the 
street?” 

“Those are puns. They aren’t good for much and they 
don’t last long, but there are lots more where those came 
from. Now there’s Die Dye—.” 

A long lean individual with a fissured wooden head saun- 
tered up. This was the Wise Crack. “Greetings, gentlemen,” 
he said condescendingly, for he was in the movies. “Do you 
know any more jokes?” 

“The mother-in-law joke should have been here before 
now, but I guess he’s down at the vaudeville show. But 
who is this? 

A shapeless, worn, beaten, frayed affair dragged itself 
up. “Gentlemen,” he cried, “I’ve been done to death. But I 
can’t be killed,” and he laughed his hoarse laugh. As soon 
as they smelled his breath they knew who he was.—Tar 
Baby. 
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OH, DEATH, HERE IS THY STING 


The elevator came to a noiseless stop and St. Peter flung 
wide the caged doors and announced, “Heaven!” 

I stepped out into a street of solid gold. “Straight ahead,” 
he informed me. 

I started up the golden streets. All was sunshine. 
fine. It was just like I had expected. 

I walked. The sun was confoundedly hot, and the way in 
which it glittered on the golden street played the devil with 
my eyes. In about ten minutes my feet were so sore I 
began to limp. A soft dirt road has a golden one beaten ten 
ways from Sunday. 

But I entered the vestibule and was measured for a pair 
of feathered wings. They gave me a harp which was slightly 
out of tune and told me to go ahead and be happy. I 
stretched my newly acquired pinions and flew forth, clad in 
a robe which fluttered modestly about me from neck to 
ankles, 

It was hot. 

Feathered wngs are not as cool as ice-cream trousers and 
a sport shirt. That harp was the heaviest thing I ever had 
carried. Besides I couldn’t play it—I never was much of a 
hand at music. And the sun glittered from the pearly gates 
in a way that seared tired eyes. 

It was altogether too hot to fly. I tried walking. But 
bare feet on a metal road that has soaked in the heat from a 
celestial sun is as comfortable as walking on a waffle iron. 
I tried flying. Carrying that confounded harp over my 
shoulder got it tangled up with my aviating devices all the 
time. I came a cropper on the golden pavement and raised 
a very earthly blister and a most infernal noise. 

I sought relief in the pleasures of conversation, selecting 
a portly looking individual as my confidant. “I wonder if 
Babe Ruth will hold down first base next year?” I asked 
confidingly. 
` “Babe Ruth?” he said helplessly. 


I passed on to the next one. Has Harold Bell Wright 
written a new one?” I asked. 

“Never heard of him,” responded the ascetic; “Have you 
read the ‘Meditations of the Saints?’” 

Tue harp was very cheaply constructed and I broke it 
over his saintly head. Fleeing into the elevator I murmured, 
“Down!” 

“What do you think of it?” asked St. Peter. 

“Its hell!” I said, “take me to the pit where the bad little 
phonographs go and they get the sporting extras the week 
after they’re out.”"—Sun Dodger. 


It was 





“Mister, can you give me a dime? I was out all 
night.” 
“So was I.” 


—Record 
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“Do you see any good reason for following me?” 
“Yes, m’am, two of ’em.” 
—Puppet 


A SONNET 


Entitled, Nous Somme Ici Parceque Nou Sommes Ici 
We sit, O Learned Doctor, at your feet, 

And daily, with our costly fountain’ ‘pens, 

Take notes concerning Homo Sapiens, 

And calculus and plant disease and Crete; 

And when you say “Black’s white!” we write it down, 
And when you prove it true we acquiesce, 

Knowing full well no errors effervesce, 

Behind the stately rampart of your frown; 


For, though our brains are shrouded in a fog, 
And though our poor perceptions are quite rough, 
And though at times you leave us obfuscated, 
We daily stay to hear your monolog, 
Because we know if we stay long enough 
We will in God’s good time,, be educated. 
—Siren. 





“Shoot, please; I wear Paris Garters: no metal 


can touch me.” 
--И/. & L. Mink 
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APOLOGIES TO THE AUTHOR OF “SEATED ONE 
DAY AT THE ORGAN” 


Seated one day in the class room, 
I was restless and ill at ease, 

And my fingers traveled wildly 
Through all of my notebook leaves. 


My brain was as blank as the blackboard, 
My face was the picture of gloom, 

And I prayed for the sound of the class bell 
So I could get out of that room. 


The “Prof” glanced down at his roll book, 
My name was the next on the list, 

And my heart came up to my tonsils, 
For I knew that Га never be missed. 


My eyes were filled with real terror, 
For I read a question in his, 
But the bell began to clamor, 
And I rushed ‘from that chemistry quizz. 
—Panther. 





The old gray mare finds nothing on it when milady 
wears a new gray bonnet. 
—Chaparral 


NOBLE LINE 


Her Father—My daughter, sir, sprang from a line of Peers. 
The Lover—Well, I jumped off a dock once myself.— 
Tar Baby. 


One of our most esteemed professors, the other day, as- 
signed the following topic: “Why is there reluctance in a 
male community?” Nobody bit, for all hated to be covered 
with confusion and ridicule; no one could bear the thought 
of being the subject of a wise crack. And so silence reigned 
throughout the room. But each student asked himself the 
simple question, “Why is there reluctance in a male com- 
munity?” 

The dictionary states that “reluctance” means “striving 
against—“‘much opposed in heart” and “соу.” Now why 
should men be “much opposed,” who live in a male com- 
munity? And moreover are they much opposed? And what 
are they much opposed to? 

In the same manner we can sympathize with men who are 
“coy” in the presence of the greater (?) sex, but what makes 
lumbermen coy? Is it the same thing that makes wild cats 
wild? 
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We are merely uncultured youths in search of knowledge 
but we will try to answer the aforesaid question to the best 
of our ability if the professor will tell us the following: 

Why do girls roll em? 

Why aren’t eggs hatched hard-boiled? 

—Bear-Skin. 





e 
Я y 
A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
—Dirge 





JUST SO 


Carry—“Why did kings tap men on their heads when they 
knighted them?” 

Таггу--“Регһарв the stars made the knights more realistic.” 
—Widow. 


College Bill (warmly)—Come on! 
Deb Hortense (indignantly)—Common!!!—Voo Doo. 


“What did that barefoot dancer ask you?” 
“Oh, some bootless question.” 
—Lampoon. 





SWEET DADDY 
Oh, her name was Irene 
And she wore crepe de chine 
You could see more Irene 
Than you could crepe de chine. $ 
—Burr 


Shoo those flies! 
What do you think I am, a blacksmith? 
—Pelican. 
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FINIS. 


“I just got fired.” 
“What for?” 
“For good.” 
—Flamingo 


THE AFFAIR AT NEUFCHATEL 
Oh 


Shylock Jones stroked the Persian cat. One knew it was 
a Persian because it was purring. His eyes held a baffled 
expression. Had he at last encountered a mystery which he 
could not solve? Such a thing could not be possible. 

“It smell strongly like a cheese,” he said, smiling at my 
bewilderment. “I deduce from the chafing dish upon the 
stand here that it was intended for a Welsh rabbit. Also 
from this wrapper (he picked it up from the table) I take 
it to be Limburger.” 

On mentioning that fearful name, his jaw shot out and a 
grim look crept into his eye, into both of them, in fact. 

I sat silent, astounded at the marvelously clear and con- 
cise reasoning of my friend. 

“But where has it gone?” I asked. 

“That I am not prepared to say, as yet, but there are 
two possible solutions. The cheese, being made into a Welsh 
rabbit, may have been*‘left unguarded for a moment and 
leaped through the open window, thus escaping, or it may 
have simply skipped. At any rate, that ferocious fromage 
is now at large in the city. It must be captured, else our 
entire population is in danger.” 

Aint 

Lady Gotell shrieked as the fearful thing appeared in the 
window. 

“Camembert! Camembert! Assistance!” she yodeled, melodi- 
ously, in spite of her panic. 

Lord Gotell heard his spouse’s screams, and being a brave 
man, though married, he leaped to her rescue, only to see 
her collapse—asphyxiated—slain by a cheese. 22.4 seconds 
later the gallant earl met the same awful fate. 

This 

The militia had been called out. Armed with high-powered 
beanshooters and protected by gas-masks, they had that pesti- 
ferous cheese on the run. It had been riddled with paper- 
wads until its nationality. was, to all appearances, Swiss, 
provided one held one’s nose. 

And now they had it cornered. Under the direction of 
Shylock Jones, they forced it to retreat into a strong bank 
vault. There it would be overcome by its own deadly gas. 


Five minutes had passed, and everyone was smiling. Then, 
with a terrific explosion, the vault door blew off, and the 
holy terror strolled nonchallantly forth from the wreckage. 
No man-made walls could hold that fearful cheese. 


Awful 

Shylock Jones’ face lit up as the servant admitted the 
government’s emissary. His eyes lit up as that gentleman 
presented him with 60,000 rubles in Russian currency, as an 
appreciation of his services in ridding the nation of a great 
menace. He became entirely lit up when, after his visitor 
had gone, I praised him, saying, “That certainly was a great 
idea of yours, chasing the cheese into the pocket Dougal 
MacDougal. 111 never get out of there.”—Gargoyle. 


NO BAWLS! 
“Well, of all the nerve,” she said, slapping his face when 
he kissed her. 
“Well, then,” he pouted, “if that’s the way you feel about 
it, get off my lap!”—Frivol. 


TOO BAD 
Bear—Anything on your hip? 
Cat—Sure. 
Bear—What is it? 


Cat—A birthmark. —Banter. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
“What did your son learn at college?” 
“Well, sir, he can ask for money in such a way that it 
seems an honor to give it to him.”—Virginia Reel (Virginia). 


QUERY 
How doth the gentle laundress 
Search out the weakest joints 
And always tear the btittons off 
At most strategic points? 


—Goblin. 





Locke “On Human Understanding.” —Lord Jeff. 
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WHATD’JSAY? 
“Did you call Edith this morning?” 
“Yes, but she wasn’t down.” 
“Why didn’t you call her down?” 
“Because she wasn’t up.” 
“Then call her up now and call her down for not being 
down when you called her up.”—Medley. 








The Associated Press. 
—Sun Dial. 


I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


I have a rendezvous with thee, O Dean, 
I’ve been here long, and know you mean, 
No good for this poor wight. 

ГІ come into your torture room, 

All weighed down with heavy gloom 

Of souls in hell like mine. 

I know this visit means not well; 

I wonder just what tale ІЛІ tell 

About my rotten grades? 

I know when I соте in I'll see 

The forlorn face of each bustee, 

Who waits to beg for grace. 

Some funny thing you'll say so well, 
That I will laugh, but will you tell 

Me I can stay? 

I fear this little rendezvous, 

Dear Benny, that I have with you, 

Does augur ill. 

You'll grin and joke with me a while, 
And then with your engaging smile, 
You'll tell me to check out! —Scalper. 





Frosh: “How many rooms are there 
in the dorm?” 
Soph: “About sixty. Why?” 
Frosh: “That’s funny. I got room 
numbered two hundred and four.” —Lord Jeff. 


A PRIZE FIGHT 
Father (reading a letter from his son at college to mother) 
: --Муоріа says he’s got a beautiful lamp from boxing. 
le ?, >” 
Ее: «енеге Eee Mother—I just knew he’d win something іп his athletics.” 
—Orange Owl —Orange Owl (Oregon Agri.). 
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NOTE—This announcement answers two questions that big employers 


edly ask; viz: (1) What makes LaSalle men so practical ? 


(2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay positions in business? 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


— and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thoughtful 
men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in high 
salary fields. They have asked themselves whether training gained 
at home by correspondence might not prove to be mere ‘‘book- 
learning’’—impractical—unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural one. 
The burden of our criticism rests on the man who permits the 
question to be its own answer, and to block and stop him in his 
upward climb without seeking further enlightenment. 

For, when more than 300,000 men have trained with LaSalle 
and found bigger, better things thru this training there must 
be sound reasons for their success. 

There are reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
not ‘‘book-learning’’—but real, prac- 
tical, usable business experience. 

A knowledge of principlesis one thing. 
The ability to apply and use principles— 
actually do the work at hand, is another 
—and the gap between the twois bridged 
by one factor and one only—experience. 

That’s why business men place such 
a premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle. 

Suppose that through the offices of an 
influential . friend, arrangements were 
made for you to stepin andimmediately 
occupy the position you intended train- 
ing to fill—right in the organization of a 
big corporation—with a complete de- 
partment under your orders. 

Say that by your side were placed, as 
your instructors and guides, several high 
grade accountants — men of national 
reputation—their sole duty being to train 
and equip you. 

With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, you 
yourself exercising your own judgment in handling transactions 
andsolving problems as they arose in your daily work—do you get 
the idea? You would be acquiring experience right along with the 
bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business— 
learning by applying what you learned—with experts correcting 
your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright through 
the ramifications, routine and emergency situations of the entire 
accounting field and making you make good every step of the 
way—mind—not in a classroom, but right in a business office 
where you would be actually doing the work you were training for— 

— wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, ‘‘find-out-for-yourself’’ way? 


of real 
practical, usable knowle 





The LaSalle Problem Method places you in the position 
you are training for. Big executives coach you in your 
exercise of Judgment and initiative in the actual hand- 


‘oblems. 
—all the things born of 
experience come to you from and thru theLaSalle Prob- 
lem Method because it makes you an experienced man 


usiness еп 
g 


You can answer these questions—your good sense tells you that 
the situation described would make you a practical man — sure, 
certain and confident —аЫе and capable of holding down апу 
situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practical 
men. лаа because the procedure outlined above is followed— 
exactly. 

True, you do your work at home. 
you are located here in Chicago, 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 
actually occupying the position you are training to fill, whether it 
be in the accountancy field, or traffic, or 
business management, or law, or cor- 
respondence —irrespective of what you 
are studying, youare acquiring principles 
and applying them in actual business 
under the watchful eyes and helpful 
guidance of men big in your chosen field. 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only а thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiar tools in 
your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertainty and fear that arise when one 
faces the new and unknown. Under the 
Problem Method he has explored his 
chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
tions, thé problems, the difficulties—he 
has mét, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming anew position 
at higher pay, the duties of that position 
are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business, 

There are only two ways to get it. 

One is the oid, slow, uncertain way. Тһе man who chooses to 
learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he goes 
along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and some- 
times his progress not as sure as he had anticipated. For, all the 
“bits of knowledge’’ he sought may not have come his way. 

The other road is short, sure and certain. It lies thru the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University. 
This way condenses into the months experience which it takes 
most men a lifetime to gain. 

There is food for serious 
thought in the literature 
that comes when you 
send the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page. 
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President LaSalle Extension University, 
of Chicago, Illinois ie 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do something to permanently increase your 
earning capacity—then—check the coupon below in the square opposite that training which appeals 


most to you. If is a step you will never regret. 


And it is a step that is one hundred times as hard to 


make tomorrow as it is to take today. Where is that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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GUY M. SUNDT 
(Continued from page 5) 


leadership, rolled up a total score of 
141 points, as against only 13 won by 
their opponents. Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Northwestern fell in turn before 
the terriffic onslaught of the Cardinal 
machine. The Michigan game, as a 
result of two of the most freakish plays 
even seen on a college gridiron, ended 
in a 7 to 7 tie, and a drop-kick by the 
Maroon quarterback in the fourth quar- 
ter of the Chicago clash was respon- 
sible for the single defeat suffered by 
Wisconsin. 

With the exception of a period dur- 
ing his sophomore year when he played 
halfback, Captain Sundt has consistently 
played fullback, and his thorough knowl- 
edge of this important backfield posi- 
tion is a result of three years of hard 
work and concentrated effort and study. 

His punting was a feature in every 
game in which ће played, and he made 
more tackles than any other Badger 
backfield man. When carrying the ball 
or bucking the line, he could always 
be relied upon to the fullest extent. 
His gameness and genuine grit will 
never be questioned after his remark- 
able exhibition of courage at Stagg 
field last November. 


Being slightly injured during the week 
of scrimmage held immediately рге- 
ceding the Wisconsin-Chicago game, 
Captain Sundt was a marked man from 
the very beginning of that final clash, 
and the Maroon players hit him with 
terrific force. His injury came early 
in the second quarter, but the courageous 
Badger leader refused absolutely to 
leave the game. 


A broken collarbone and torn liga- 
ments in his shoulder caused him sev- 
ere pain during the two remaining quar- 
ters which he played, but four times 
he kicked more than fifty yards to put 
Wisconsin out of danger. Accurately 
placed and sailing far down the field, 
his punts staved off defeat until the 
last period, when his injuries forced 
him finally to consent to be led off the 
field. It was a game exhibition of foot- 
ball in the face of a severe injury. с 

Unusually heavy-set, broad shouldered 
and square-jawed, Sundt was а foot- 
ball captain of true Wisconsin calibre. 
Although a brilliant fullback, grand- 
stand plays were not in his line, and he 
never reached for laurels. His work 
was typical of his team—that of co- 
operation and teamwork. Nevertheless, 
his playing has been recognized as su- 
perior, and he will undoubtedly be 
classed as one of the greatest of full- 
backs. 
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Guy Sundt combines all of the physi- 
cal qualities of a real all-around ath- 
lete, with all of the mental and moral 
qualities of a real man, and it is to 
such men that universities may attribute 
The best for 
the team and for Wisconsin has been 


their success in athletics. 


Sundt’s spirit, and it is this spirit that 
he inspires in all those who know him. 





Burg: “I was named after my 
sister.” 
Lary: “How so?” 


Burg: “Two years.” —Phoenix, 
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The Foreign Student at the 
University 


(Continued from page 13) 


of Illinois had a Chinese student last 
year who represented the institution in 
two fields of athletic activity—wrestling 
and tennis. The home-coming program 
of the same institution was set off in a 
soccer tilt between an all-American and 
an all-foreigners team. Such games 
help wonderfully in cementing interna- 
tional ties. They should be encouraged 
in every college community. Not every 
foreign student will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in athletic contests, but that 
should in no way hinder him from de- 
voting a part of his daily time to recre- 
ation and health-building activity. Per- 
sonally, I feel every one should so 
regulate his studies, no matter how 
pressing it may be, that a sufficient por- 
tion of time be devoted to exercise. 
Foreign students as a rule are apt to 
forget the demands of health, thus ruin- 
ing it for intellectual advancement. 
There is an excuse perhaps for some of 
these students in neglecting to preserve 
it. They may plead that the studies 
they are pursuing require twice the 
time for preparation compared to the 
average student. But of what use will 
be the knowledge gained if there is no 
physical health to enjoy or exercise it. 
With rare exceptions, the great prizes 
of life fall to those of stalwart, robust 
physique. 

Another angle from which we can 
size up well the activities of the foreign 
student is his religious character. At 
this time when there are so many Chris- 
tian influences in the various seats of 
learning, it is not surprising to hear 
that many foreign students are quite 
busy in church activities. Those who 
have grasped the principles of Christian 
teachings are loud in its praise and keen 
advocates of its gospel. No doubt, they 
will be potent factors in spreading the 
good influence of its message in their 
home communities. It is within the 
walls of a church or the shelter of a 
Y. М. С. A. hut that the foreigner meets 
his most ready sympathizer. Here he 
finds a warm welcome every time. Here 
he spends his lonesome hours pouring 
out his boyhood reminiscences to some 
interested secretary. Here the gloom 
of his homesickness wears away in some 
merry pastime of head or hands. Here 
his imagination is spurred by the exem- 
plary character of those around him 
as to the possibilities of unselfish serv- 
ice. He grasps the spirit, and volun- 
tarily offers his help. He organizes іп- 
ternational entertainment and carries it 
out with international support. He ap- 
pears on platforms and proclaims openly 
his responsibilities at home. 
in churches telling his listeners of con- 
ditions at home and appealing to them 





He speaks БУ 
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for Christian aid. And іп every other 
way the foreign student under such in- 
spiring atmosphere is the ideal type of 
foreign student. 

All that have been said so far should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the 
foreign student in general is an example 
of good studentship. Some are model 
students as are to be found in every 
strata of student’s society. But the 
model type is far short of the majority. 
They fall short of this class because 
they are not keenly interested in any- 
thing that is not directly or indirectly re- 
lated to their studies. As a result, they 
complete their education intellectually 
equipped, but socially and, perhaps, 
spiritually deformed. Education is the 
formation of character intellectually, 
socially and spiritually, and anything 
below this goal is not education. He 
has not performed his duty, therefore, 
if he acquires learning without the guid- 
ance of religious teachings and without 
the just consideration of his fellow- 
people. 





Indiana University 
(Continued from page 10) 
numbers have been called to fill educa- 
tional posts in many states. Among 
these alumni are President Coffman of 
the University of Minnesota; President 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College; 
President Lindley, of the University of 
Kansas, and President Holland, of the 
State Agricultural College of Washing- 
ton. The university is proud of having 
trained leaders for high positions in the 

educational world. 

Again, she claims distinction as the 
mother of men who went forth to serve 
in four wars—many not to return. It 
is to commemorate these sacrifices that 
the university is asking her students and 
alumni to give one million dollars to 
erect a memorial building, a stadium, 
and a woman’s dormitory. Will they 
—can they—do it? Our President Bryan 
says: “Indiana will!” 


Ford Given Away 


EASY TO WINTRY THIS ay 
See the figures in 
squares below. A is 
1, В is 2, С is3, ete. 
Four words are 
there. What are 
they? 5000 Ford votes 
for correct answer. 


7151201 1161151181416 | 18! 515 
Ford Сағ Given Free. Ма Many gran rizos free. 
Cash for all who try. аси 
Wilson, 25 


Easy to win. Sen 
anager 25 E. LakeSt., Dept. 74, Chisato: Үй: 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 


Cadet Uniforms 
and Equipment 


Complete Catalog 
Free on Request 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A 
BARREL 


HUMOR 


is found in the new volume of 


COLLEGE 
HUMOR 


First edition, 128 pages, heavy 

enamel cover, completely sold out. 

Second edition now ready. Over 

150 humorous illustrations. Three- 
colored cover. 


Price, 50c 


By mail postpaid, 60c 


The Rubyiat of 
a Freshman 
This delightful college yarn by H. 


C. Witwer is now ready in book 
form. Handsomely bound with 
three-colored jacket. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Both books mailed to same 
address for $1.65. 
Order Now. 


THE 


Collegiate World 


111 N. Market Street 
Chicago, Ш. 
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Friendship Aids at Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


Like the Tolo House, the Town Girls’ 
Association is only in its second year. 
In its first year it fitted out a Town 
Girls’ room in the Y. W. C. A. house, 
where any Seattle woman student who 
wishes to attend an evening event at 
the university may stay for a nominal 
charge. Noon meetings, special lunch- 
eons and mixers have been held to ac- 
quaint the town girls with one another. 
A Town Girls’ House is an ultimate aim 
of the association. 

The most successful movement to 
make friendship easier for the first 
year student is that of the A. S. U. W. 
parties. A. S. U. W. stands for the 
Associated Students of the University 
of Washington, and means, simply, stu- 
dent body, for every student pays the 
student fee upon registration in the uni- 
versity. 

The A. S. U. W. parties promote 
friendships at Washington throughout 
the entire student body. Every student 
is invited to each one. They are held 
in Greek letter houses and organized 
student houses, both on and near the 
campus. From fifty to seventy-five at- 
tend each party. Printed invitations are 
sent to each student in advance, in- 
viting each to a designated house. The 
first few parties were financed by a 
small tax paid by each guest. 

An A. S. U. W. party is not a dance. 
Entertainment other than dancing is en- 
joyed until the end of the party, then 
they dance if they wish. The singing of 
college songs, mixing games, stunts, ser- 
pentines, puzzles and the old-fashioned 
games such as blind man’s bluff are 
the entertainment provided for the 
guests. Hosts, hostesses and game lead- 
ers are students. Refreshments, of 
course, form a part of each party. 

Last year, two parties were given. 
This year one will be given each quarter. 

At first the students hesitated in their 
„ approval of such parties. Mixers have 
the reputation of belying their name. 
А no-date, non-dancing student party 
strangely lacked in appeal. From the 
first, however, the students entered into 
the affairs with the enthusiasm they 
carried to other forms of recreation. 
It was easier to get acquainted when 
the number was limited, so that you 
could meet each guest individually. 
Games proved better mixers than danc- 
ing. The non-dancing minority. were 
not handicapped. Only one party was 
required to “sell” the student party to 
the student body. From the first they 
were successful. 

At the beginning of the college year 
of 1921-22, one of the students respon- 
sible for the “A. S. U. W. parties” 
was asked to visit Oregon to establish 
student parties there. 





THE COLLEGIATE 





“Mee-ee-ean music!” 
“Says which?” а 
“Ah says that was wicked music!” 


“Shoudn’ wondah a bit. That air am the Penitentiary Band.” 


— Phoenix. 








GYMNASIUM SHOES 


To meet different needs and conditions. 


“FLEXO” 


For Use in the Gymnasium Only. 


“IRONCLAD” 

With Leather or Rubber Soles. 
Almost impossible to wear them out. This shoe 
will give service for the full four years of school 
gym work, and у for more use besides. 
All Bruxshu dealers will be glad to show = 
samples so that you can decide on the shoe 

fitted for your 2 
BROOKS SHOE МЕС. СО. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- The Virginia Reel . 

Е 

Е Humorous Illustrated Magazine of the University 

= of Virginia. You will not regret it if you start your 

Е subscription immediately now. 


Circulation, 4000 copies monthly. 
$2.25 ayear, 25c the copy. Address 


THE VIRGINIA REEL 
Box 223 University, Va. 
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ЕШШ азон 


ШЦ 


‘Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
| Hom oy 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. : 


Rooms with hot and $2 UP 
cold running water 


$3.50 ™ 


Club Breakfast, 50¢ up 
Special Luncheon, 90с 
Evening Dinner, $1.25 


As well as service a la carte, 


Rooms with 
bath 


Music During Luncheon, 
Dinner and Supper, 


ШШШ ІТІЛІТІТІГІ 


ЕЛ 


БЛ“) ШОТТ 


FOR SALE 


tE 
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They’re Vivacious! 


—a good smoke 





—not dried out, you know 
—sort of fresh, lively, 

— Vivacious, is the word 
—In-com-pa-ra-bly fine! 





ALS 


Blended іп the Good Old English Way 





Texas Aggies Defeat Prayin’ 
Colonels 
(Continued from page 2) 


His defensive playing was unparalleled 
and incomparable. ‘Millers’ work will 
long be remembered. This young light 
back passed unerringly and his punts 
never failed to advance exceedingly 
well. Captain Weir was deprived of 
starring in his last game for the 
Maroon and White, for following the 
third play he was carried from the 
field with a broken leg. Sanders up- 
held the honor of small men as no 
other could have done. 


For Centre, the stars were Coving- 
ton, Shoddy, and Tanner. Covington 
was the light of the squad, being very 
shifty, speedy, and an all-around hard 
man to handle. Terrible Terry Snoddy 
played a highly consistent game and 
Tanner, after entering during the 
second half easily earned his place 
“among the other bright lights. 


The first score of the game came 
when Miller sent a long punt toward 
the goal and Bartlett caught the oval 
on the one yard line to be immediately 
tackled and thrown back across the 
line for a safety by Wilson. The 
Aggies held this two point margin 
for the remainder of the half. 

The tensest moment of the game 
came when a fifteen yard penalty was 
assessed the Aggies during the second 
quarter and the ball placed in the 
shadow of their goal posts. Snoddy 
dived to within one foot of the line 
and had two downs to go the remain- 
ing foot. A fumble on the last of 
these found little Sanders under the 
pile with the ball in his grasp just 
six inches from the line. The Aggies 
had held! 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1922 


Early during the second half Tanner 
recovered a heart-breaking fumble by 
the Aggies and sped to one yard of 
the Aggie’s goal. Snoddy dived for 
a touchdown. This seemed only to 
enrage the wearers of the Maroon and 
White and how the cadets did back 
their men at this awful moment! Mur- 
rah kicked off and recovered a fumble 
by Covington on the thirty yard line. 
A most remarkable triple pass forward 
pass followed and Evans sped across 
for the Aggies’ second counter. 

Before the Kentuckians could re- 
cover from their surprise, Murrah had 
kicked off and an Aggie had гесоу- 
ered another of Centre’s fumbles on 
the twenty yard line. Miller went off 
tackle for ten. McMillan who had re- 
placed Morris plunged for five. Mil- 
ler failed to gain. Wilson, Captain- 
Elect, was called back and plunged 
the remaining distance for the score. 
The quarter closed with the Aggies 
leading 16-7. 

Moran’s men opened the final quar- 
taer with a passing game. One pass 
was grounded. McMillin started a 
running play and seeing he was about 
to be thrown for a loss, threw the 
ball—he knew not where. Winn com- 
ing through in usual form grabbed the 
ball and raced forty-five yards for the 
final score of the Aggies. 

Following this, the Colonels dis- 
played their first sparkle of real foot- 
ball. Starting from their thirty-five 
yard line, they worked the ball to the 
twenty yard line when McMillin com- 
pleted a pass across the goal line to 
Covington. This was their dying flash, 
for they failed to endanger the Aggie 
goal again and the game ended 22-14. 








JUST-SO STORIES 


Gladys—Did you know that Alyce is very fond of Kipling? 
Burnie (who has been out with Alyce)—Oh, is that what 


she calls it?—Widow. 


“Why do you feed your dog axle grease?” 
“Because it helps his waggin’!” 


She: 
He (after a scrap): 
in the day time—Phoentz, 


—Beanpot. 


ГІ never trust апу man in the dark. 
It’s a cinch you have nothing to fear 


LOVELY GIRL 
“Listen, Abe, you don’t want to marry that girl, why every- 


body in town kisses her.” 


“Vell, the town ain’t so beeg—Phoenix (Chicago.) 


He (inviting a stranger into a game): 


square? 
Stranger: 


Do you play 


Naw, I never heard of it. 


—Octopus. 


A five-reel photoplay with a uniiver- 
sity background is under way аб the 
University of Michigan. Тһе сһатас- 
ters will all be Michigan students. “АП 
Michigan in the movies” is the cry, be- 
hind the movement, which has been 
sponsored largely by the Michigan 
Daily, university newspaper. 





Tabulator Stops Әдемі lla Басі Aignan Fork 










TYPEWRITER 
SENSATION 


Free Trial— Use as You Pay 


After trial send us only $5.00 a month 
until the low total price of $59.85 is paid, 
andthe machineisyours.This is absolutely 
the most generous typewriter offer ever made. 
ре not rent a machine when you can рау $5.00 
month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 М көзіне! for қоға за. Cash price $ $54.00, 
its original price. 


L. C. SMITH 


Correspondence size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement. 88 Keys, writ ДА 16 
dheradtors— oriori used in. in teaching 6 
tem. The entire line of writing completely iene nt ‘al 
си. has the tabulate, the two sole тра ith au 
matic Аа the back spacer, type bars, 
ball basting can action, ball bearing тА, асіісп, in 
fact every late style feature and modern operating con- 
venience. Comes to you with everything complete; tools, 
cover, operating book and instructions nothi thing extra to 
buy. You cannot imagine perfection of this 
beautiful reconstructed writer anes you have 
We ha id koa ae these 
at this bargain price and 
есі customers 
machine 






on five days’ tri 
We will send it ou Е. О. В, cago for five days’ 
free trial. It will е itself, but if you are not satisfied 
that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you сап 
return it at our expense. You won’t want to return it 
it.for you cannot equal 
value апух! 5 


Send No Money 
Put in Your Order Now 


When the typwriter arrives deposit with the express 
agent $4.85 and take the machine for five da: 

oon are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever 

saw keep it and send us $5.00 a month antil опт bargain 

ee of 859.85 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the 

6, receive your $4. қышы return the machine. 

У return express char; his machine is 
just as if you таа $100, 6 É for t. It is stand- 

Ба Over half a million people own and use 6 

writers and think them the best ever peti abe hg 

supply at this price is limited, the price will 

ably be гаса next advertiseme 


-t 
writer will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
We employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mort- 
gage. It is sim ply understood that we retain title to the 
machine until 259.85 is paid You cannot lose. Itis the 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Оо 
not send из one cent. Mail Coupon Today Sure, 


Smith Typewriter Sales Co., Re Гератта. 05 Chicago 


Smith Typewriter Sales Co., Гер тет ,9 Chicago 
Ship me the L. С. Smith Typewriter, Е.О. В. Chicago, as 
described in this advertisement. I will pa [оо Ss $5 monthly 
as rent until the $55 balance of the SPEC каје 
Е is po The title to remain in you until fuss at for. 
біз understood that I have five days in which to exarnaine 
choose not to keep it I will 





typewriter. IfI 


pot Ro repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is guarantee, 


understood that you give 





CRAM’S 


RIVALS ” ATLAS 


INDEXED 


A Reference Work as 
Essential as the Dictionary 


This year—of all years—a new world atlas is a ne- 
cessity for everyone who wants to be well informed on 
all questions of geographical information and com- 
mercial statistics. 


Since the 1910 census, the population of the United States has 
increased by over 15 million—thousands of miles of steam and 
electric railways have been constructed—thousands of post 
offices have been established and thousands more discontinued 
and supplied by rural delivery—thousands of new towns have 
been built—hundreds of new counties created. The old world 
has been made over—new nations created—old boundary lines 
wiped out. 





New Large Scale Maps—New Census Statistics 


These world changes, together with new census statistics, make the new edition of Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas of the 
World an unusually valuable work. The maps are large scale, clearly engraved and judiciously colored. All 
statistics have been carefully corrected to conform to the 1920 census. The descriptive matter has been care- 
fully revised and brought down to the present day. The indexes are complete and accurate in every respect. 


200 Pages of Maps—200 Pages of Index 

The new Unrivaled Atlas includes approximately 200 pages 
of maps and 200 pages of index, gazetteer, etc. There are 
detailed maps of every province in Canada and every 
country in Central and South America, Europe and Asia, as well 
as continental maps of the world. There are also special maps of 
the hemispheres, the oceans—showing the distance between ports 
and cable routes—topographical and geological maps of the United 
States, the principal cities of the United States, etc. Maps of the 
new European and Asiatic countries as changed by the war, 
biblical and historical maps, etc., etc. 


Special Features of the New Unrivaled 


Special features include the Descriptive Gazetteer, a brief synopsis 
of the history and development of the states of the Union and all 
the countries of the world, giving size, population of principal 
cities, and data on customs, languages, products, climate, etc., etc.; 
a general resume of postal, cable and telegraph information; 
geographical tables showing temperature and rainfall, elevations, 
principal mountains, longest rivers, area of principal seas, lakes, 
etc., distance between cities, principal ports of the world, data on 
National parks, reservations, etc. 





A General Purpose Atlas for Business or Home Use 


The Unrivaled Atlas is 12x15 inches in size. It is printed student, and the home. The statistica! tables cover the 
on an excellent quality of heavy map paper, bound in silk whole field of geographical and commercial information— 
cloth. Maps that meet the requirements of the business all compiled from the 1920 census. As necessary as the 
man, the professional man, the librarian, the teacher, the dictionary. 


The price of the mew Unrivaled Atlas is only 
Transportation prepaid anywhere in United States 1 0.5 0 


“Тһе GEORGE Е CRAM Со 


ATLAS HEADQUARTERS -- -- EST. 1867 
111 N. Market St., Chicago. ПО Nassau St., New York City 


